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Sales Policies That Won the 1940 Ford Award for Philadelphia Electric Co. 


"Clinic for Sick Sales Letters" Increases Mail Order Returns 17 Per Cent 


Oldsmobile Breaks All-Time Sales Records Featuring ‘Hydra-Matic" Drive 


How Bostitch, Inc., Solved the Problem of Advertising a Many-Use Product 


Significant Trends — Marketing Pictographs — Advertising Campaigns 
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2 80% automatic—only 20% 
B COST driver effort. 
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You’ll want this car right ne Ve 
away. ... Because it’s first in UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION 


power, first in acceleration, [Raaiiiruamrihssisd meena 
first in riding and driving ease, 

among all biggest-selling low- 
priced cars. ... And that’s 
because Chevrolet is the only 
low-priced car with all these 
major features of luxury cars! 
WHY PAY MORE? WHY ACCEPT LESS? i ss 


BODY BY FISHER 
Youll Say WITH UNISTEEL CONSTRUCTION AND TURRET TOP 


Concealed Safety-Steps at each door. ‘'3-couple 


“FIRST BECAUSE ITS FINEST!” f= oa 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHEVROLETS 90-H.P. VALVE-IN- HEAD ENGINE 


First in acceleration—first in hill-climbing, among 


Th i | all biggest-selling low-priced motor cars. 
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And why not? 

This “Sth color” —Local Color—that 
you get in THIS WEEK MAGAZINE is not 
only smart advertising. It’s smart, hard- 
hitting salesmanship. 

It not only gives you the power of a 
national magazine. It adds to that the 
local dealer-and-shopper-influence of 
24 great Sunday* newspapers. The “ex- 
tra feature” that your salesmen can go 
to town with. 

It not only reaches 6 million homes 
from Coast to Coast. It piles up that 
circulation where your men want it 
most—in the 24 Key Markets that do 


the lion’s share of America’s business. 


And as a result, it covers these 24 
sales centers as thoroughly as the 
next 4 national weeklies, or the top 
4. women’s magazines, combined. 

That’s simple advertising arith- 
metic that you can sell to your whole 


organization. 


And merchandise to your cus- 


‘THIS | 


tomers, too. 


*Week-end edition in Chicago 
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In Reply Would Say 


Take a letter Miss Flibberty. Westinghouse Electric Ampersand 
& Manufacturing Co. comma, Pittsburgh Pea-ay Gentlemen it 
has been called to our attention that your executives are now 
doing their dictating under a new self-hyphen-imposed letter 
writing code dash—the result of a stenographers’ apostrophe fault 
hypen-finding contest period paragraph. 


The modernized code comma, designed to improve letters and 
simplify the work of typists comma, is a sequel to the candid 
appraisals of Westinghouse office men expressed recently by com- 
petitors in a quote “What our stenographers think of us unquote”’ 
contest period. Stenographers in various Westinghouse plants 
and offices comma, we understand comma, listed among dictating 
faults colon: The use of such hackneyed phrases as quote “We 
wish to advise unquote’” and quote “Enclosed please find unquote” 
semicolon; lack of a schedule with a specific time every day for 
dictation semicolon; inadequate preparation of material semicolon; 
indistinct speech and monotone voice period paragraph. 


It is SM apostrophe 's opinion that such a code will add con- 
siderably to your company apostrophe 's letters and thereby add 
to your prestige and efficiency period. Other companies would do 
well to stage similar contests so that Mr. Bigshot may see himself 
through his secretary apostrophe ’s eyes period paragraph. 


Sign it Yours for better dictation and better letters period. Get 
that off this afternoon comma, Miss Flibberty dash—and if you 
want to get candid with this dictation comma, go right 
ahead exclamation 


Blind Selling 


Earl Breckenridge has only partial vision, but he sells the 
handicraft products of blind people. The State of California 
maintains workshops in which blind workers who want to be self- 
supporting make baskets, leather articles, brushes, brooms, mats, 
mops, pads, cushions. One of the problems is selling, because 
the products are varied, and the quantities do not compare with 
those of a factory. 


Mr. Breckenridge became salesman in Long Beach, Cal., for 
the workshop established in Los Angeles, and immediately began 
looking for real business customers. 


For example, Long Beach is a Navy station, and he called on 
the local Bureau of Supplies, and s'gned orders for brushes. This 
led to the making of a special deck broom for the Navy, with 
Siberian bristles. 


In food markets, housewives carry baskets to hold the things 
they take from the shelves. These baskets are made in factories, 
but they need repairs, and he has lined up enough work of that 
kind to keep several blind basketmakers steadily employed. Quan- 
tity orders for kitchen mops were also secured from a large 
grocery distributing concern. 


Rubber floor mats are another leader, and they sell, in different 
sizes, to soda fountains, bars, stores, churches. The blind are 


ingenious in contriving such things, but unless a market is built 
for quant-ty, even a good article cannot be put into regular pro. 
duction. 


Mr. Breckenridge did so well in selling to commercial cus- 
tomers that he now has a showroom in his home at Long Beach, 
Products of the blind are exhibited there. In filling large orders 
he calls on the state workshop for the blind in San Diego. Mrs, 
Breckenridge, also visually handicapped, is in charge of the show- 
room while her husband is out calling on his trade. 


The blind also make a good many special article, such as 
baskets for pets, hampers for odd nooks, belts and pocketbooks 
for gifts, with monograms, or personally fitted. Also, products 
that are standard in design, but do not fit into volume markets, 
such as sleeping bags. 


Mr. Breckenridge has used his head in finding dormant markets 
for this kind of goods. The sleeping bags are sold chiefly to 
Boy Scouts, and orders for “bespoke” articles are secured through 
retail merchants whose customers come in for something special. 


California engages visually handicapped men and women to 
sell the products of its workshops for the blind. They are selected 
through civil service examinations. 


The fact that your product is made by the blind, Mr. Breck- 
enridge finds, means nothing at all, one way or the other. 


Mr. Breckenridge had no sales experience when he took this 
But he'd supervised blind 
He spent a year pioneering his terri- 


job—he had been a production man. 
workers, and that helped. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Breckenridge, both partially blind, sell 
products made by blind craftsmen from this office headquar- 
ters. The dog in the window is an advertisement. 


Wicker, leather and rubber products made by the blind may 

sometimes be sold through a charity appeal, but generally it’s 

a matter of cold business logic. Repeat sales are always based 
on price, service, durability. 
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MILWAUKEE FACTORY PAYROLLS UP 46% 


MOTOR VEHICLE sates UP 50% 
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BUYING POWER UP 21% 
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Are You Missing Something? { 


ILWAUKEE has more real buying power today than ever before. ; 
y it’s Factory payrolls in April averaged 46% more than in April, 1940, i 
and 40% more than the boom days of ’29. This gain added $1,077,000 
per week to the purchasing power of Milwaukee factory wage earners. 


The increase in spendable income from all sources in the entire Milwaukee 
retail trading area is estimated to exceed $5,000,000 per week. Retail sales 
tell the story with these gains in April over a year ago—men’s wear, 50%; 
shoes, 45%; jewelry, 37%; household appliances, 33%; furniture, 27%; a 
drugs, 10%; groceries, 8%. , 


Cash in on this record-breaking sales volume now — with advertising in 
the newspaper reaching 88% of all families in Milwaukee and suburbs. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
>_\C FIRST BY MERIT IU< 
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HIS IS the time of year 
when all America moves 
outdoors. This is the time of 
year when Memphis goes to 
Shelby Forest—its own beau- 
tiful 13,000-acre recreation 
center. Every week-end 
countless thousands use this 
forest preserve and wildlife 
sanctuary as their playground. 


& Shelby Forest is another of The Press-Scimitar’s notable 
community achievements. Through its editorial planning 
and support, The Press-Scimitar made this national park 
at Memphis’ front door a splendid reality. 


4 A newspaper has many functions, of course, besides the 
factual reporting of news. No force in public life can 
remotely approach the newspaper in its function of com- 
munity betterment. And no newspaper in America has a 
finer record of worthwhile achievements for its city than 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


& These achievements are the reason why The Press- 
Scimitar is a great newspaper—why it has unusually high 
reader interest—why it is so tremendously productive for 
advertising. 


The Commercial Appeal and The Press-Scimitar are 
the two great Scripps-Howard newspapers serving 
Memphis. Represented by the National Advertising 
Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


MEMPHIS PRESS -SCIMITAR 


tory, about 20 square miles, and developed about 700 customers, 
on whom he calls at least once a month, half of them twice g 
month. Most of his traveling is done afoot—''It takes long hours, 
fast walking, and fast talking,” he says. 


Business men have a feeling that blind workers cannot make 
and deliver saleable merchandise in commercial quantities, at 
competitive prices, and that is the chief obstacle in selling. The 
feeling disappears when sales and deliveries are made. 


*““Dnaceustomed As I Am” 


Under this title the American Management Association has 


issued a pamphlet on how to make a speech and act as chairman 
at business conventions and conferences. Ostensibly the author js 
“Aloysius J. Smithers,” but behind his false whiskers may be 
discerned the face of Leonard J. Raymond, head of Dickie. 
Raymond, Boston merchandising and sales promotion counsel. 


Explains Mr. Smithers: “Whenever I return from a particularly 
poorly-run convention I have been in the habit of seeking inno- 
cent amusement by portraying, in my own implausible fashion, 
the less successful speakers and the difficulties that beset them.” 
At the repeated insistence of the president of the AMA “these 
— nightmares have been committed to imperishable printers’ 
ink. 


With pictures and words we are then presented to such char- 
acters as “the chairman who has plenty of time. He doesn't 
bother keeping track of the length of the speeches in his session, 
All his speakers so far have run way overtime, and the meeting 
will be an hour and a half longer than scheduled. What does he 
care? He hasn’t got a date.” 


Another chairman is shown “introducing a man named Jones 
in a 20-minute panegyric. When he is through, Mr. Jones will 
give an eight-minute talk.” 


Among the speakers in Mr. Smithers’ portrait gallery is the 
man whose talk “is full of airy generalities. He doesn’t believe 
it is worth the trouble to dig up a few factual examples to sup- 
port his theories—besides he knows nobody will bother to call 
him a liar anyway. Nobody has yet.” And there’s “the Very 
| Busy Speaker. Due to pressing engagements, he could not be 
located until three minutes before his meeting opened. Immedi- 
ately upon finishing his speech, he Jeft in a rush. May have been 
a little rude, to be sure, but then—he’s not getting paid for his 
time.” 


A third speaker “forgot to let anybody know he was planning 
to use charts and screen slides—so the meeting is delayed 40 
minutes while somebody locates a projector and a screen. By 
this time half the audience has repaired to the lobby for a 
sarsaparilla, or worse.” 


According to Mr. Raymond, the booklet is a “pretty fair dem- 
onstration of the sort of light, whimsical handling that so often 
saves the day when there's a ticklish subject to be covered ... 
another instance of humor daring to rush in where solemnity 
fears to tread.” Judging by the number of requests for it, future 
sessions of the AMA, and other conferences, will be run with 
| far greater precision, zingo and intelligence. 


The speaker who was too 
busy to prepare his talk very 
carefully now wonders how 
he got the idea he could 
speak extemporaneously. 


This chairman, who forgot 
to get any biographical 
dope on the speaker, is 
about to launch an _ intro- 
duction based on thin air. 
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"The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company experi- 
enced during the year 1940 the greatest expansion in business in 
its fifty-five years of existence. This increase covered all lines of 
apparatus. New records were made in volume of incoming orders, 
amount of sales billed, the value of unfilled orders, the number of 
employees at the end of a year, and the total payroll for a year. 


Orders received during 1940 amounted to $400,477,724, com- 
pared with $214,239,044 in 1939, an increase of 87 per cent. 
This compares with the highest previous year, 1929, of 
$240,220,555. Approximately 40 per cent of the 1940 business 
was orders in connection with the national defense program. 


Unfilled orders at December 31, 1940, were $223, 685,737, 
compared with $70,821,960 at the end of 
1939, an increase of 216 per cent. Approxi- 
mately $156,000,000 of unfilled orders is for 
the national defense program." 


— 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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ONE OF THE MANY REASONS WHY 


Pittsburgh Is A "Must Market...NOW! 


A Recent Shopping Picture in Kaufmann’s, One 
of Pittsburgh’s Great Department Stores. 


; IS_ the home of 


Westinghouse and the central point 
from which its far-flung nation-wide 
activities are directed. The statement 
from Mr. Robertson is expressive of 
the actual conditions in Pittsburgh to- 
day. Orders and more orders and a 
trace against time to insure the De- 
fense Program of the U.S.A. 
Pittsburgh is a “MUST” Market for 
advertisers today because Defense 
Contracts, regardless of where they 
are placed, MUST invariably start 
with Pittsburgh-Made products. 
Manufacturing payrolls are 55 per 
cent higher than in 1929... and 
Pittsburgh people are spending as 
they earn. Retail sales volume is 20 
per cent higher than in 1929. New 
car sales are the highest in history 
. 44 per cent above 1929. 
Extra advertising will bring extra 
profitable sales for you in the pros- 
perous Pittsburgh market . . . NOW. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER. 


Member of the United Press, of the Audit Bias of 
Circulations . . . And of Media Records, Inc. 
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This year’s Howard G. Ford j 


Advertising ae 
: % ’ Award for distinguished service to 
How We Solved the Problem of Advertising a Many-Use Product ........... 40 y 
By Sherman L. Smith, Sales Promotion Manager, the field of marketing management 
Bostitch, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. ° ° 
went to the Philadelphia Electric 
General baie 
mS ‘ : Co. Highlights of the plans and 
Cincinnati's Consumer Conference: What It Is, How It Works .............. 48 ae 
By Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, Associate Professor of Marketing, and Chairman, policies which brought this utility, 
Department of Business Administration, School of Business, ee sey 
College of the City of New York in 1940, to an all-time high in sales, 
initatines Dickens WAAR CIR aoe asian eins as ene wed a na wiee nekeno bess 31 are summarized in the leading article 
III 5 rc eitie Ghee eR eg ae Co ae oe ae ee eee 13 in this issue. Theirs is a fine record. 
Product Design * * * 
I NE SN os rs og ha oe er) gin” hi ate ie Agree 8 amanae aad Ae al a 54 
Sales Campaigns Subscribers are dinging our tele- 
Olds Breaks All Sales Records Featuring ‘““Hydra-Matic Drive” ......... Save a phone bells to say they consider the 
Seles Contests June 1 Ross Federal survey—the one 
This Contest Plan Produces Extra Sales at a Controlled Cost ................ 24 called “Shall We Display and Ad- 
By Michael H. Kent, General Manager, Rosecliff-Quaker Corp., New York vertise Price?”—one of the best of 
Salesmanship the series. Nearly 3,000 reprints are 
Salesmenship’s Defense ON Niet a a tale ages ee y Ee ne er ee ee ais 
: . By Bruce Crowell already on order. We've told the 
Sales Policy printers to double the usual S*LEs 
Philadelphia Electric Wins Ford Award for Sales Achievement .............. 16 MANAGEMENT stock for late-comers. 
Based on an interview with George E. Whitwell, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, Philadelphia Electric Co. * & # 
Sales Promotion ; 
Clinic for Sick Sales Letters Jumps Mail Order Returns 17% ........... ore Some time ago we queried out 
ales Detroit editor thus: ‘Ford must 
Departments and Services 
Advertising Agencies 58 turn out scores and scores of by- 


Advertising Campaigns ............ A Eee Se Oe er hte ee ee eee 21 products. What do they do with 


Comment Stee teceeecerecessaseeeeressesesscerecsseeeusesesesceeesesens 66 them? How do they sell them and 
TY MIN his dv aiciciwc eats Saw osc ee 2 4 ne wale a a a SON a waer en sede 42 

ER Nene ON a ela d a ee EON ove Ree eral oa aes 60 where?” The answers to those ques- 
News Reel ..... OCTET Oe OO Ee Oe) PE ee CTE ee 15 tions are in an article delivered 
eI, a cig et ast Sg antec & Min lat sme a iar Aiba ie aE IRN 56 ’ j Ae 
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And Blue Programs—like Blue coverage — 
reach more customers per dollar! 


We don’t carry Jack Benny, Fibber 
McGee or Charlie McCarthy— but do 
you realize what a high average the 
Blue’s programs have been hitting? And 
do you know that Blue programs cost 
much less per point of rating than the Red- 
CBS average? Here are three important 
facts we’d like you to know about. 


First, the Blue’s average evening CAB 
rating during the past few months has 
gone up to 10 points and over—a figure 
that speaks for itself. 


Second, the Blue’s continual develop- 
ment of new talent in new programs 
builds a special kind of audience loy- 
alty. This was demonstrated recently 


when Blue shows took six first places 
in the recent Movie-Radio Guide poll 
of favorite programs, 


Third, a comparison of talent expendi- 
tures shows that the Blue achieves its 
immensely successful record with pro- 
grams that cost 442 less per quarter hour 
(sponsored) than its major network 
competition. 


Together, these three factors of program 
strength—added to the Blue’s lower time 
cost per thousand—prove why today, 
more than ever, the Blue produces sales" 
thru the air with the greatest of ease. 
National Broadcasting Company, A 
Radio Corporation of America Service. 


THE NETWORK Of WBC 


ow ith the greatest of ease ~ 
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THE SHOW OF THE MONTH— Like mystery? Of course, 
-everybody does! And here’s a thriller so different we 
call each half-hour episode an ‘‘item’’ because it’s a 
real collector’s piece. Listen to the adventures of THE 
BISHOP AND THE GARGOYLE via the Blue on 


Saturday nights at 8:30 (N. Y. Time). 
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Hollywood's Famous 
Hopkins Twins 


Whichis Which? 


Virginia and Marian Hopkins are identical twins. Well, almost identical. 


Of course, there is a way of telling them apart, but you have to know the 


system. * 


Markets are like that, too. While they often look alike you can tell the 
difference when you use the Media Records system. Take America’s ten 
largest cities for example. In nine of them evening newspapers get the lion’s 
share of general Grocery linage. The exception? Los Angeles! In this para- | th 
doxical city, a morning newspaper—the home-delivered Los Angeles Times 


—is out in front. Leads the largest evening newspaper six days against | Fi 


: 3 th 
six, the second morning paper, q 
seven days against seven. " 

Los Angeleslimes jj 
o 0 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 9 FF 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO tl 


*Look at Marian’s left shoulder; if there’s a 
mole there, you'll know she’s not Virginia. 
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Mrs. Jack built 


We who know it call it, lovingly and wonderingly, the 
New York market. It’s the biggest in the world...and 
there’s a place in it for everyone who has anything to 
sell to women. 


Finding your place in this market is easy, too. The first 
thing to do is to locate where the cash flows most freely 
...and then concentrate your sales-shooting right there. 
That’s what the chain groceries and super-markets do, 
and you'll admit they’re smart operators. 


Our market research department’s recent census of 
chain groceries and super-markets in New York City’s 
five busy boroughs shows that they are concentrated in 
the same neighborhoods in which the big city circulation 
of The New York Times is concentrated. ... 
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...in neighborhoods of families of average (about $35 a 
week) and higher incomes. These families include 54% 
of all families here, buy 60% to 70% of all generally 
advertised grocery products sold here. They buy most 
of the copies of The New York Times sold here, too. 


So that finding your place in this market is really just 
as easy as advertising in The New York Times. And 
that’s as profitable as it is easy... because The New 
York Times is read by one of the biggest crowds of 
women that reads any newspaper in the country. 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


Want a taste—“Bonus’ ? lill ‘Kot 


SCHENLEY 


the whiskey bottled at the’ Peak of Flaver" 


Schenley Black Label 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Schenley Red Label 72%% Grain Neutral 
Spirits, 90 Proof. Both Blended Whiskey. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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A GREAT PAIK 


Gene Autry is featured in ‘‘Melody 
Ranch?’ sponsored by Wrigley’s,aregular @ 
Sunday feature over WJR and WGAR 


“g r ¥ Gene Autry and Champion, a great pair 

WI ‘ts of performers, bring again the thrills of 
8 Ss ateole . : the Old Went * And briapieg record- 
breaking sales for advertisers today in 


Ze the “new” Midwest ...where stepped-up 


Ses the pair of-radio stations which blanket 
“this, the -heart of Industrial America. 
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BASIC STATIONS - - - COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM - - - G. A. RICHARDS. PRES. ~~~ EDWARD PETRY & CO.. INC.. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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Because men don’t agree with one 
another, there are wars, strikes, revolu- 
tions, a halting of progress. Men don’t 
agree with one another because they 
don’t understand one another. Chiefly, 
they don’t understand because they don’t 


try to understand. 


Conflict between men, as between 
nations, is not a necessary and inevi- 
table condition. (Witness our amicable 
relations with Canada for the past 100 
years.) And even among men, and na- 
tions, who disagree, there is a far larger 
area of agreement than even the Oppo- 
nents themselves would suppose. 

It was upon this belief that the first 
Fortune Round Table was set up in 
1938. That panel was composed of men 
known to have widely divergent opin- 
ions: labor leaders and business leaders, 
scientists, farmers, government men and 
educators. At Forrune’s invitation they 


IDEA CLINIC 


sat down together to consider a major 
problem—The Effects of Government 
Spending upon Private Enterprise. 
There was natural disagreement on spe- 
cific points, but the number of basic 
principles which all could accept was 
impressive. 

To date, Fortune has reported on 
nine such Round Table discussions. 
Whether the subject has been Taxation, 
Foreign Trade, Railroads, International 
Relations, Unemployment or Peace Aims 
(of the current war), there has been 
broad, enthusiastic, and definite agree- 
ment. Most of all, there has been in- 
creased understanding of the problem, 
of the men whose problem it is, and of 
the ways and means to attack it. 

With the July issue of Fortune the 
Ninth Round Table is published. The 
question is Labor Policy and National 
Defense. The members are outstanding 


labor leaders, leading industrialists and 
government men. Among many signif- 
icant points of agreement is the firm 
conviction that “95% of the employers 
and 95% of the workers want to do the 
right thing and are prepared to make the 
sacrifices necessary to make a success of 
the rearmament effort.” 


Men do not struggle at cross purposes 
wilfully. Internal conflict is seldom nec- 
essary. It is the job of such searching 
journalistic techniques as the Fortune 
Round Table to bring home this truth 
in handling the controversial issues of 
our era. 


BSignificant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1941: 


Money, Money, Money, Money 
THE NATION'S “REAL” INCOME IN APRIL hit a 


new all-time high. American consumers as a group re- 
ceived that month $1.24 for every dollar they received in 
April last year, while living costs were up only two cents 
on the dollar, according to a study made by Investors Syn- 
dicate. The greatest change seems to have taken place in 
the low-income group. Outdoor Advertising Incorporated 
has projected the 1935-36 income studies of the National 
Resources Committee to the current national income which 
is in excess Of 80 billion dollars a year. 

In 1935-36 the national income was approximately 60 
billion dollars and the government study indicated that 
there were 18.2 millions of consumer purchasing units 
(families and single adult individuals) with incomes under 
$1,000. Today the projection indicates that there are only 
12.3 million consumer units with this. low income, a de- 
crease of one-third. The OAI study, which is well-worth 
sending for, not only breaks down the current income by 
income groups, but also projects the income in terms of 
types of disbursement. 

The additional spending power is not only used to in- 
crease quantity but also to obtain better quality. The large 
mass of consumers who were formerly unable to afford 
nationally advertised branded articles are now reaching a 
position in the income field which makes them an impor- 
tant part of the national advertising market. At this 
moment field workers of the Ross Federal Research Corp. 
are working on an assignment from the editors of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT in four industrial cities where they are at- 
temping to measure the changed purchasing habits—both 
in quantity and quality—of working men and their fami- 
lies. The survey will be published July 1. 

Not only is employment greater than ever before in our 
national history, but workers are averaging’ many more 
hours work a week. The following table shows the trend 
in certain industries: 

Hours Per Week 


Sept. May March 
1939 1940 1941 


Machine t00ls ..... 2 cs cecacs 43.0 47.5 51.9 
ERIS epee ee rere 40.0 41.2 45.2 
Foundry and machine shop 

NR COPE rere 38.9 40.1 44.7 
Brass, bronze and copper 

OME? shied bie ernie) oe Figucark 40.9 38.8 44.4 
Electrical machinery ......... 38.9 39.8 44.3 
DER, Sbne wa ausceers sare 37.4 39.5 44.2 
ee ree 35.2 35.5 40.1 

* 


Outstanding today are commitments amounting to ap- 
proximately 45 billion dollars to American industry, or 
presently to come to industry. The defense commitments 
are broken down as follows: 


Airplanes and engines ................-. 11.2 billions 
Guns and ammunition ................. sr |” 
Naval and merchant ships .............. 9.1 
MN NS 6 nid 0's civ eos whonce cu ge 3.4 
ECCT Le Terre ey 2.6 
Peeemieal SOEOES | oss dices dvadacweucen 3.9 
Pe I i so nos ae wean coe aseened 6.1 

MEE Y $Aco ks GAie ae a aed weed ome 44.6 
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According to W. L. Batt, president of SKF Industries, 
Inc., and deputy director of production, OPM, the total of 
defense expenditures will be increased and “we shall be 
spending, in my belief, indeed in my hope, 25% of our 
national income for the preparation of defense materials.” 
For the fiscal year 1941 the government is scheduled to 
spend 17 billion dollars which will represent 20% of the 
national income. Germany is spending 50%; Great 
Britain, 40; Italy, 25; and Japan, 30. 

But even though only 75 to 80% of the nation’s income 
may go to fill civilian needs, yet the income itself is in- 
creasing so rapidly that the 75% of tomorrow may repre- 
sent a greater volume of goods than the 100% of yesterday. 
Efforts are being made to build up substitute materials, to 
redesign peace-time products, to reduce the number of 
brands and varieties—and in general to hold up standards 
of living if that can be done without interfering with arms 


output. 
* 


A May 3 advertisement of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. in Railway Age shows what can be 
done to maintain business with substitute materials. 
Aluminum and stainless steel are not available to the car 
builders on account of the defense program, but Pullman 
in a four-color processed spread illustrates four different 
types of modern passenger cars with information about 
their weight and strength. They show that the girder type 
car made with high-tensile, low-alloy steel weighs only 8% 
more than the aluminum car which is owt, only 1% more 
than the stainless steel car which is out—and, fortunately, 
is the least expensive, 

So even though the problem of getting generous quan- 
tities of various kinds of metal—to say nothing of labor— 
is becoming more acute, we believe that American business 
men, unless they have gotten terribly soft, have sufficient 
ingenuity to maintain business at a profitable standard. To 
the sales manager the challenge is particularly acute. 


Tomorrow's Sales Manager 


IN ADDITION TO ALL OF HIS PRESENT DUTIES, 
the sales manager should be all of these things: A scout 
for raw materials, a dreamer of new products—if not actu- 
ally an inventor, an explorer into new fields. 


Factory Building in the 1st Quarter 
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You cannot find a time in past American history where there 
was so much factory building as today. Most of it is tied up 
with the defense program. 
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One of the fields which will be new to many sales man- 
agers is the export trade. Some of it is available today, 
much more will be available when the war is over. While 
no one knows how long the war will last, it is not too 
early now to begin preparing for the transition to peace. 
Certainly it is true that the way war events are shaping, 
the main bout is resolving to a struggle between the United 
States and Germany for world leadership. The stakes of 
the victor will be tremendous, and will involve active direc- 
tion of the political and economic life of the world. Those 
of us who are not defeatists believe that the final result 
will be the emergence of the United States as the leading 
power in a much-changed world. As Roger Babson says, 
“Trade outlets for American business and technical genius 
are likely to be enormously extended. Export trade may 
prove a post-war business booster of the first order.” 


Doing...and Telling 


LEON HENDERSON told a group of business men the 
other day that there exists within our economy, where there 
is fair bargaining and competition, “the best possible sys- 
tem for establishing rules under which an economy can 
operate. To put it bluntly, the competitive system is a 
better system than any dictator ever devised.” 

But business continues to fall down on the job of get- 
ting this idea over to the country at large. The Wall Street 
Journal \ast week ran an editorial pointing out several 
instances of the kind of unselfish effort industry is putting 
into the defense program, and said, ‘These things occur 
so often that we grow to expect them as a matter of course. 
The industrialists themselves seem to think they are all in 
a day’s work. Just the same, it would be nice if more of 
them took time to learn about and give recognition to the 
good jobs that are being done. It would be particularly 
nice if more people in Washington would do that.” 

Well, Washington is pretty busy with its own affairs 
and business shouldn't wait for anyone else to do the job. 
It’s business’s job to do. 

One simple and inexpensive way in which advertisers 
can show that they are solidly behind the country’s defense 
efforts is to cooperate in the sale of defense stamps and 
bonds. A few lines at the bottom of printed advertise- 
ments, a few words in radio programs, will help your 
government directly, and indirectly will help you and busi- 
ness as a whole through removing the unfair impression 
in the minds of so many million consumers that business 
men are interested only in profits and that they deliber- 
ately set out to profit at the expense of others, including 
their nation in a time of need. Those who do not like 
labor unions in general, or the C.1.O. in particular, have 
a tailor-made opportunity to offer a pleasing contrast to 
the selfish grab for power in certain union circles. We 
predict that whatever unfavorable publicity accrued to the 
Texas Oil Co. last Fall in connection with the Westrick 
exposé will be removed now—with good will worth 
millions of dollars added on—as a result of the offer by 
the company to donate the Fred Allen radio time to the 
government for use in explaining the defense situation, 
and selling bonds and stamps. 


* 


Ano'her big oil company, Tidewater Associated, made 
most of the newspapers of the nation on May 29 in con- 
nection with the announcement that it had purchased for 
its employes from coast to coast 10,019 U. S. defense postal 
savings stamps of $1 each and had presented them with a 
postal savings album to every employe as the first step in 
an effort to raise $1,000,000 for national defense. It was 
ee largest wholesale purchase of postal savings stamps to 

ate. 
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Home building is booming now, but is running up against 

problems of skilled labor, of getting quantities of copper, zine, 

lead, and brass, of competing government work in defense 
areas. 


Now It Can Be Told 


DEMOCRACIES AREN’T AS QUICK on either propa- 
ganda or military triggers as the totalitarian powers, and 
as a consequence their achievements are frequently ignored 
or under-rated. But in our muddling fashion, we succeed 
usually in locking the barn door before a// the horses are 
stolen. A good illustration is to be found in our commer- 
cial relations with South America. 


One day last Fall, your editor was thrilled by facts he 
dug up in Washington, but he was asked not to break the 
story at that time. Now, it can be told. It has to do with 
South American export agents of U. S. A. companies. 
Through the combined efforts of the State Department, 
Department of Commerce and the Nelson Rockefeller Com- 
mittee, Washington learned—rather late, but not too late— 
that many of the distributors and export agents of Ameri- 
can companies were Nazis or Nazi sympathizers. The 
name might be Spanish but the ownership was German, 


Then the three groups cooperated in building up a card 
record of a// Latin American agents and distributors. They 
traced down the antecedents and associations of managers 
and owners, their blood stream and the flow of their gold. 
They had no power to force an American company to dis- 
continue its Latin American agents, but they found that 
when they placed the facts before the owners of our com- 
panies, most of them took the hint quickly and made quick 
changes if the evidence showed that the Latin American 
firm was allied with the Nazis. Some of the companies 
which have now benefited by the changes were reluctant 
at first to let go of their agents because they were under 
the impression that no competent replacements could be 
had, but as one manufacturer said the other day, “Since 
the reorganization of our Latin American representation, 
we have discovered that we were getting less than two- 
thirds of the volume we should have had in countries 
where anti-American agents handled our sales in the last 
ten years.” 


Today the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is widely circulating a letter signed by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations 
Between the American Republics, urging United States 
firms not to select new outlets or accounts in South Amer- 
ica without checking with the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau. Any local office of the Bureau will 
be glad to check, without charge, the desirability of any 
present or prospective agent, distributor, or customer in 
Latin America, or you may write direct to the Bureau in 
Washington. P. S. 
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Tomajan Hartnett 


Joun S. Tomasan succeeds Reginald Washburn as president 
of Washburn Co. The latter is now board chairman. Mr. 
Tomajan, formerly vice-president and general manager, joined 
the company in 1918 as private secretary to Mr. Washburn. 
The firm operates plants in Worcester, Mass., Rockford, IIL., 
making “Androck” and kitchenwares, housewares, hardwares. 


T. V. Hartnetr succeeds George Cooper as president of 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Louisville. The latter has 
stepped into the board chairmanship vacated by Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe Owen, resigned. Mr. Hartnett, former executive vice- 
president, joined B & W in 1930 as vice-president. A native 
of Brooklyn, he moved to Newfoundland in 1913, where he 
entered the tobacco business with the Imperial Tobacco Co. 


NEWS 


Woltering Pepin 

\. J. Worrertnc has been elected president of Trailer Co. of 

America, Cincinnati. Joseph Englaender, former president, 

is now board chairman. Mr. Woltering, vice-president in 

charge of sales for the past several years, came to the firm 
as secretary and treasurer in 1928. 


Rene Pepin has become market research director of the new 
products division of Vick Chemical Co., New York. He for 
merly held the same post with Household Magazine, a Capper 
Publication. He is president of the N. Y. chapter of the 
American Marketing Association, a member of the Market 
Research Council, and of the Sales Executives Club. 


Photograph of Mr. Hartnett by American Foto-News; 


Couch Meyeringh 


Donatp D. Coucn is named vice-president in charge of sales 
of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., of Pittsburgh. 
He entered the employ of Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. (later 
merged with American Radiator) in 1925 as a traveling auditor. 
In 1928 he transferred to the sales department, and in 1935 
was appointed assistant to the general sales manager. 


Perrus W. Meyertncn has been elected vice-president and 

member of the executive committee of Hercules Powder Co., 

Wilmington, Del. Elected a director in 1937, he has been head 

of the company’s export department since 1930. Before that 

he was manager of the sales of naval stores and cellulose 

products in Europe. Born in Holland, he has studied indus- 
trial chemical markets throughout the world.’ 


REEL 


Delapenha 


Pryor 


Samuet F. Pryor, Jr., has been elected vice-president and as- 
sistant to the president of Pan American Airways, New York. 
He has been with American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. for 
17 years, in recent years as assistant to the president. He is a 
director of many companies, including Vanadium Corp., N. Y. 
Shipbuilding, U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 


Rosert S. DeLaPeNHaA is elected vice-president in charge of 
production, sales and advertising of R. U. Delapenha & Co., 
New York. He was formerly metropolitan salesman. The 
firm is agent for numerous foreign and domestic wines, rums, 
whiskies, jams, branded vegetables and other table delicacies. 


Messrs. Meyeringh and Pryor by Greystone Studios; 


Mr. Woltering, by Underwood & Underwood; Mr. Pepin, by Bachrach. 
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George E. Whitwell 
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Editor’s Note 


The significance of the management 
program which won the 1941 Ford Award 
for the Philadelphia Electric Co. be- 
comes fully apparent only when it is 
viewed in relation to the general busi- 
ness conditions which prevailed during 
the last decade, and, more specifically, 
against the background of the broad 
problems which faced all utilities. 


Said George E. Whitwell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for PE, “Unem- 
ployment and restricted incomes, during 
the early 30,s had reduced purchasing 
power to such low levels that private en- 
terprise could only hope to survive by 
modifying drastically then-existing codes 
and applications of general business 
principles. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the functions of sales organizations 
should have become more important, 
since the relative portion of the available 
spendable income that might be obtained 
by any individual enterprise is now 
known to be dependent to a great extent 
upon its selling methods.” 


A utility is a regulated monopoly, yet 
it has competition—competition in other 
forms of power and heat, and competi- 
tion from industry that generates its own 
power. A utility has a fixed price sched- 
ule. It cannot select its customers, but 
must serve all who apply for service. 
And it represents a service the utilization 
of which is almost entirely dependent 
upon the installation and servicing of 
machinery and appliances by other fac- 
tors in the electrical industry. As a 
“product” for sale, electricity is not 
“subject to gadgets or trimmings or im- 
proved packaging.” 


In the face of all these conditions 
which are inherent in the type of business 
it represents, plus the complications of 
state and Federal laws under which it 
operates, Philadelphia Electric has de- 
veloped a modern marketing program 
which has lifted sales to an all-time high, 
maintained a reasonable profit rate, sub- 
stantially reduced its own selling costs, 
and given the public the lowest rates it 
has ever paid for power in the Philadel- 
phia area. 

THe Eprrors. 


* 
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Philadelphia Electric 


Wins Ford Award for 


Sales Achievement 


Sales are at an all-time high . . . the trend of sales cost is 


down . . . and the public now pays the lowest power rate 


in history. 


That, briefly, is the reason this eastern utility 


walked off with high honors for a distinctive contribution 


to the science of marketing management. 


Based on an interview with 


GEORGE E. WHITWELL 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


OR the accomplishments of ten 

years of efficient marketing man- 

agement in a regulated monop- 

oly field, which culminated in 
1940, in its biggest year in history, the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. won the 
1941 Ford Award.* This honor is 
bestowed each year in recognition of 
some “‘outstanding contribution to im- 
provement in distribution predicated 
on the attainment of higher standards 
in the field of sales management, in 
relation to finance, production, mar- 
keting, merchandising, research and 
advertising, resulting in increased 
sales, economy in selling costs, and the 
maintenance of a reasonable profit.” 

Philadelphia Electric can make justi- 
fiable claims to distinction on just 
about every count. 

Next to the ten-year trend and total 
1940 sales volume, hard-boiled man- 
agement men will look first, perhaps, 
for the figures on selling costs. Here 
they are: In the ten-year period, 1930- 
1940, during which ead 
sales increased 63%, the cost of sales 
decreased from 55 cents to 44 cents 
per thousand kilowatt-hours sold, or 
20%. While, in 1940, kilowatt-hour 
volume topped 1939 by 9.7%, the 
cost per thousand kilowatt-hours sold 
fell from 48 cents to 44 cents, or 


* Named after Howard G. Ford, its 
founder, the Ford Award is sponsored by 
the Sales Managers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, and the Merchandising Depart- 
ment of the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


8.3%. (Total cost in dollars was ac- 
tually less than for the preceding 
year.) 

During this decade, the company 
maintained the same dividend rate, at 
the same time providing for mainte- 
nance, depreciation, markedly  in- 
creased taxes (now up 160% over 
1930), interest, preferred stock divi- 
dends and surplus. 

And what about the customers? 
How did they fare? During the time 
this record was being made, the public 
served by Philadelphia Electric has 
paid progressively less, each year, for 
the ‘‘juice’’ that turns its lathes, roasts 
its meat, cools its bars, and warms its 
brooders. From 1930 to 1940, rate 
reductions totaled about $14,000,000, 
or an average reduction per year of 
about $1,275,000. (To put it another 
way, if present customers had paid for 
their 1940 electricity at the average 
rates prevailing in 1930, their charges 
would have exceeded actual payments 
in 1940 by more than $36,000,000, or 
well over half of the total 1940 elec- 
tric revenue.) 

At the end of 1940, there were 
721,600 electric customers connected 
to the lines of the Philadelphia Elec- 
trict Co. This utility serves a 2,139- 
square-mile area in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania and northern Maryland —a 
population of approximately 2,727,- 
000. The area is primarily industrial. 
Manufacturing is diversified. It in- 
cludes, to name but a few, oil, ship- 
building, textiles, foods, metals, paper. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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About the industrial core of the area 
are fringed important farming and 
dairy districts. 

In 1940 PE’s gross revenue from 
the sale of electricity hit a new high 
of $67,900,000. In addition to the 
sale of power, the company does a 
$3,000,000 business annually in the 
sale of electric appliances through its 
merchandising division. 

This “Philadelphia Story” is most 
interesting to marketing men, perhaps, 
from the standpoint of the well- 
rounded character of the management 
which has been applied to the over-all 
sales problem. 

Exclusive of its gas and steam busi- 
ness, and sales to municipal authori- 
ties, railroads and other utilities, the 
service offered by Philadelphia Elec- 
tric is divided, for management pur- 
poses, into three big classifications: 
Residential and rural service; small 
commercial and small industrial; and 
large commercial and industrial. 

Now let’s look briefly at the com- 
pany’s sales record, on several differ- 
ent counts: 


Total kilowatt-hours sold for the three 
classes of service have increased 
63.2% in ten years in 1940, 
10.8% over 1939. 


Number of customers increased 13% 
in the ten-year period . 1.8% in 
1940 over 1939. 


Annual average kilowatt-hour use per 
customer jumped 89.7% for residen- 
tial service over the decade 

34.8% for commercial service 
28.9% for industrial service. 


As a result of aggressive promotion 
of heavy-duty appliances, the company 
in ten years has increased the kilowatt- 
hour usage of these devices 608.6%. 
(1940 gained 8.7% over 1939.) 


In the decade, the lighting and small 
appliance load gained 36.5%; 1940 
gained 7.7% over 1939. 


The total residential load gained 
116.3% in the ten years; 1940 gained 
8.3% over 1939. 


Such results come about only by 
intensive sales management of the 
most modern character. George E. 
Whitwell, vice-president in charge of 
sales, points out that until very re- 
cently utility management has been 
looked upon’ more as an engineering 
than as a merchandising problem. 
With the development of a “manage- 
ment dilemma” in which the company 
was caught between pressure for lower 
and lower rates on the one hand, and 
higher operating and tax costs on the 


in the application: of creative sales 
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other, the only possible salvation lay 


management. And the particular type. 


Improvement in the dis- 
tribution of electricity 
over the last eight years 
extended “across the 
board.” In 1932 bills 
amounting to 50 kilo- 
watt-hours or less made 
up 67% of the total 
bills rendered, whereas 
during 1940 the same 
range of bills accounted 
for only 39% of the 
total. “Truly effective 
distribution,” says Phil- 
adelphia Electric, “re- 
quires greater use of 
labor-saving devices 
among all of our cus- 
tomers . . . this results 
not only in economic 
benefits, but in real 
social betterment 
through improved 

standards of living.” 


Successive revisions of 
sales policy, rightly 
timed, have steadily in- 
creased the average an- 
nual use of electricity 
per customer. When an 
appliance is new and 
enjoys but limited pub- 
lic acceptance, special 
inducements must be 
offered to get prospects 
interested. When money 
is tight, instalment pay- 
ments must be brought 
down to smaller units. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RESIDENTIAL” BILLING DISTRIBUTION FOR THE YEARS 1932 AND 1940 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TREND OF GROWTH IN THE ANNUAL AVERAGE USE OF ELECTRICITY 


PER RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMER INDICATING THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
SEQUENCE OF MERCHANDISING ACTIVITIES 
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You'd think, at first glance, that the shop 
above sells chandeliers instead of chicken 
or chuck roast . . and the reason, of 
course, is poor distribution of the light. 
At right, the same shop after moderniza- 
tion with concealed window lighting and 
inconspicuous interior lights. Teaching 
the shopkeeper such fundamentals of 
good lighting is the job of some 70 mis- 
sionary men in PE’s Retail Sales Depart- 
ment. In 1940 they developed enough 
new business for manufacturers and elec- 
trical contractors to provide PE with 
$1,358,000 of annual revenue. 


of creative sales management applied 
in this case embraced everything from 
a broad program of market research 
on down through a revision of dealer 
policies, building of adequate sales 
man-power, merchandising and adver- 
tising, and broad scale cooperative 
promotion with other factors in the 
industry. 

In this article it is possible to pre- 
sent only certain highlights to typify 
the various phases of the program 
sponsored by go yy mer Electric. 
However, these will clearly indicate 
the type of management thinking that 
has been applied to the company prob- 
lems with such a substantial degree of 
success. 

Both on the technical side and the 
marketing side, PE is research-minded. 
Projects extend all the way from 
studies of appliance financing to analy- 
sis of the “low use’ consumer market 

from the investigation of load- 
building on rural lines to the develop- 
ment of plans for the construction of 
home-made electric poultry and pig 
brooders from examination of 
the apartment house market to an ex- 
planation of the reasons for the decline 
of hosiery manufacturing in Philadel- 
phia. 

Here’s one good example of the re- 
search approach to a specific problem: 
The unusually high mortality rate 
among businesses during the depres- 
sion left many vacant industrial build- 
ings in Philadelphia. A large number 
of these were suitable for new occu- 


When sales curves and business in- 
dices began to turn up in 1937, the 
company felt the time was ripe for 
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intensive solicitation of new industries. 
PE therefore undertook a survey of 
all unoccupied properties, a detailed 
job which included complete descrip- 
tions, drawings of typical floor plans, 
and photographs showing the precise 
condition of the buildings. Informa- 
tion was gathered on 483 buildings, 
and standard data sheets were pre- 
pared for 243 buildings, ail suitable 
for industrial occupancy and of a size 
exceeding 10,000 square feet. 

Placed in the hands of real estate 
specialists in New York, Newark, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and Chicago, as well 
as in Philadelphia itself, this survey 
began to attract business. It was used 
by the industrial agents of all of the 
eastern railroads, by construction and 
consulting engineers in the industrial 
field, and by government agencies. 


By the end of 1940, 80 of the listed 
properties were occupied. More than 
5,000,000 square feet of floor space 
had become useful for the production 
of goods, involving a tremendous 
amount of new employment and sec- 
ondary commercial business for the 
community. Through it the company 
obtained “substantial increments of 
new industrial business, not only from 
the industries themselves, but also in- 
directly from the increase in general 
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Though “an object well demonstrated 
sold” is axiomatic, there are limits 


number of products which can be lug 
PE detours that § 
by maintaining in its midtown buildig 
where customer 
see, in operation, those appliances in” 


a prospect's home. 


demonstration room 
they are interested. The combinatig 
counter and soda fountain provides 

background for the demonstration of 
variety of electric cooking equipmen 
and the room itself is designed to show 
lighting, heating, ventilation, ete 


purchasing power of all classes of 
customers.” 

The function of the Merchandise 
Sales Department of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric is that of load-building through 
the sale of electric appliances to resi- 
dential customers. About a third of 
PE’s total revenue comes from residen- 
tial service, and since this load is rela- 
tively stable as compared with the 
industrial load, it is doubly desirable 
to safeguard and develop this portion 
of the market. 


In this division, a sales force of 170 
operates in the field selling direct. 
The line is diversified, but emphasis 
is laid on the big load-builders, such 
as ranges, refrigerators and water 
heaters. Special selling events, cam- 
paigns and contests are invariably 
planned on a seasonal basis to focus 
selling effort on certain appliances 
during the weeks when consumer in- 
terest in them is normally at its peak. 
The management methods used here 
follow the pattern of most other thor- 
oughly modern specialty sales organi- 
zations. 

More unusual is the “Scrub Team” 
sales force. All salesmen get their 
preliminary training with this group 
whose operations are restricted to the 
poorer sections of the city in which 
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PE has many customers whose annual 
urrent consumption is so low as to 
[ge unprofitable (about 500 KWH or 
less). This sales force sells a group 
of selected small appliances (irons, 
lamps, ‘toasters, percolators, etc.) and, 
as it works, gathers detailed market 
data about the families called on. In 
fact, this whole activity started as a 
research project; the idea of having 
the men sell small load-building units 
came up as a suggested means for par- 
tially leleinlies the cost of the job. 
Now the “Scrub Team’ is a sales 
training ground; men who make good 
there are given an opportunity to be- 
come full fledged senior salesmen in 
the regular merchandising activity. 
The “Scrub Team’’ man is paid a 
modest salary plus a small commission 


on sales of appliances. There’s a su- 
s of J pervisor for every eight men, and if a 
newcomer for any reason is definitely 
idise § not fitted for sales work, the company 
Elec- soon finds it out and is spared the 
ugh f expense of costlier types of training 
resi- which must be given to men headed 
d of for a career in major appliance selling. 
den- Actually, about one-third of the total 
we number of residential customers being 
oat served by Philadelphia Electric must 
rable I be classified as “unprofitable” because 
ee they do not yield enough revenue to 
) pay Operating expenses and meet divi- 
_170 | dend requirements. The research work 
irect. { among them conducted by the junior 
hasis salesmen turned up a wealth of im- 
such portant market data. It revealed, for 
water # one thing, that credit losses on this 
cam- class of account are remarkably small. 
iably It indicates that there is no established 
Focus ratio between income and the amount 
ances spent for electricity. It shows that 
r in- there is a high degree of acceptance 
peak. among the low-income group for re- 
here frigerators and washers, that these 
thor- families are satisfied with the operat- 
gant ing costs of such appliances, but the 
4 stumbling block is the outlay for orig- 
cam. inal purchase. If financial instalments 
their could be brought within their ability 
yroup to pay, a possible 30 to 40 thousand 
> the refrigerators might be sold to the top 
vhich brackets in the low income group. 
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In the 500 KWH-or-less homes 
salesmen have been able to get a 
76.6% ratio of interviews to calls, 
while ratio of sales to interviews runs 
11.5%. 

Third factor of importance in the 
Residential Development Program is 
the “Better Light-Better Sight Activ- 
ity."* This is an educational program 
carried on by 45 women who, by 
means of house-to-house canvass, edu- 
cate residential customers on the need 
for proper lighting, and advise with 
them on the importance of proper 
painting and papering in their rela- 
tion to eyesight conservation. The 
amount of new load acquired as a re- 
sult of this activity has increased year 
after year, so that, up to the end of 
1940, almost 20,000 kilowatts with an 
estimated value of $470,000 in annual 
revenue, have been obtained by im- 
proving home lighting standards. 

From a policy standpoint, one of 
the important features of PE mariage- 
ment is its well rounded program for 
maintaining the good will of dealers 
in its territory—dealers with whom 
the company is, to a small degree, in 
direct competition. For one thing, 
the utility some years ago discontinued 
free incandescent bulb renewals. 
(Meanwhile, it is interesting to note, 
improved standards of illumination 
and better merchandising of lamps 
have substantially increased lamp sales. 
In 1940, sales averaged 25 bulbs per 
customer, whereas in 1932 the average 
was 16.) 

Much of the advertising and mer- 
chandising and promotion work en- 
gaged in is of more direct and imme- 
diate benefit to the local electrical 
dealers than to the utility itself. Dis- 

plays and demonstration work, exhibits 


* Originated jointly by George E. Whit- 
well, vice-president in charge of sales of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and Merrill E. 
Skinner, vice-president of Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corp. It won the James H. Mc- 
Graw Award for “Cooperation in the 
Advancement of the Electrical Industry” in 
1935 and has since been incorporated in 
the programs of utility companies through- 
out the United States. 


In 1930, the heavy duty appliances ac- 
counted for only 14% of the total resi- 
dential load, whereas in 1940, they 
accounted for 46%. These results illus- 
trate the part played by Philadelphia 
Electric Co., not only in improving the 
sale of electricity, but also in multiply- 
ing many times the sales by the entire 
local electrical industry of certain appli- 
ances, particularly electric ranges, water 
heaters and refrigerators. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ANNUAL SALES OF ELECTRICITY TO RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMERS 
SHOWING THE TREND OF GROWTH AND THE 


MAJOR COMPONENTS OF THE LOAD SINCE 1929 
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at food shows, electrical shows and 
county fairs, operation of cooking 
schools, even special sales campaign 
planning for dealers and their sales- 
people, all are part of the routine co- 
operative activity. 

Until 1933 the field termed ‘‘small 
commercial,” represented by stores, 
shops, garages, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, etc., (units having power re- 
quirements up to 25 HP) had been 
largely neglected. At that time the 
“Retail Sales Department’’ was organ- 
ized. Several years. later commercial 
lighting, small industrial lighting, and 
sign promotion were brought within 
the scope of this division, and a new 
promotion division was organized to 
assist sales and service. 

By 1940 the Retail Sales Depart- 
ment included 70 outside salesmen. 
These men are purely promotion or 
missionary men. They take no orders 
for equipment. They develop a need 
for, let us say, an electric cooking in- 
stallation in a restaurant, an air condi- 
tioning system in a drug store, or a 
ventilating system in a small shop; 
then they follow through to help es- 
tablish the proper contact with a manu- 
facturer or dealer who can deliver and 
install the necessary equipment. 

Since the retail salesmen must pro- 
mote the use of a great many different 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Clinic for Sick Sales Letters 


Jumps Mail Order Returns 17% 


Classroom autopsies on current correspondence and study of 


techniques for improving routine letters to customers have paid 


out in a big way for the National Oil Products Co. 


66 ICK sales letters’ that show 

. symptoms of atrophy of the 

paragraphs mingled with 

strains of pernicious anemia 

of the phraseology—receive harsh 

treatmént at the Harrison, N. J., plant 
of National Oil Products Co. 

They're cauterized, amputated, and 
bisected. And if the sender isn’t more 
careful the next time—he or she prob- 
ably will be sent back to the com- 
pany’s “‘school for sick letterwriters.”’ 

Gratifying results already are appar- 
ent in the sharp upturn in sales at- 
tributed to correspondence at the plant. 
An increase of 12% in replies to busi- 
ness letters and a 17% increase in ac- 
tual orders has been effected since the 
inauguration of a new departure in 
sales building technique. 


Pet Peeve Inspres Crusade 


It's the result of a three months 
“blitzkrieg” campaign conducted by 
Thomas A. Printon, vice-president 
in charge of the corporation's 
rapidly expanding Industrial Divi- 
sion. Commonplace, cut-and-dried 
correspondence has been one of Mr. 
Printon’s pet peeves for years. Few 
people use a// the selling tools at their 
command, he contends. Once they 
achieved that knack, orders could be 
kept flowing in at a minimum selling 
cost. 

A little over three months ago, he 
called 12 ‘key men” in executive or 
semi-executive positions into his office 
and announced: 

“Next week we're inaugurating a 
‘Correspondence Clinic.’ I'm taking 
over as chief surgeon and you'll serve 
as internes. We're going to perform 
some very interesting operations on 
‘sick letters’ and bring them around to 
glowing health.” 

At the first session Vice-President 
Printon outlined his objectives briefly 
by laying down his ‘Ten Command- 
ments for Successful Sales Letters.” 

Commandment Number One—which 
was to be the subject of the first ses- 
sion—was ‘Be Friendly.” Command- 
ments Two to Ten, in order, he set 
down as: Be Brief. Be Factual. Be 
Original. Be Authentic and Complete. 
Cultivate a Style. Get the Salesman 
into the Picture, Use Your Selling 
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Thomas A. Printon, “Surgeon 
to Sick Letters.” 


Tools Intelligently. Know Your Sub- 
ject. Know Your Market. 

For the next hour Mr. Printon 
lectured on friendliness in letter form. 
He came well prepared, too. He 
had gone through back-files of the 
company’s correspondence and picked 
out letters to illustrate every point he 
made. Names of the senders, of 
course, were deleted in the copies he 
read. But there were plenty of ‘red 
faces’’ before the session was over. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. 
Printon announced that each of the 
12 present would be required to write 
a letter on the spot on a given assign- 
ment incorporating the points brought 
up at that session. 

This was the first operation per- 
formed by the internes. Post mortems 
followed. Everyone present was re- 
quired to read his or her letter. Then 
all the others would be required to 
join in a general expression of critical 
opinion. 

At the stage, one had to be able to 
take it. However, all soon entered 
into the constructive spirit of the 
undertaking and no matter how sharp 
the criticism happened to become, it 
was taken in good grace. 


In the ten weeks that followed, not 
a single absence among the 12 “‘in- 
ternes’” was recorded. All gave u 
their one evening a week voluntarily 

Another interesting angle showed 
up after the closing session of the 
school. During the period in which 
the course was conducted, Mr. Prin- 
ton had instructed company sten- 
ographers to send him copies of all 
outgoing letters. 

A review of some of these letters 
clearly shows how well Mr. Printon 
succeeded in getting his thoughts 
across. One of the salient points in 
his talks was the importance of pre- 
paring a letter so that, while it may 
be addressed to one particular individ- 
ual, consideration must be given to the 
possibility of the letter being referred 
to another. It must be so constructed, 
both in wording and layout, that its 
content will be thoroughly clear to 
anyone along the line to whom it may 
eventually be referred. 

One of the letters singled out by 
Mr. Printon for particular commenda- 
tion was written in response to a brief 
inquiry on commercial olive oil. In 
this letter, the correspondent shows 
thorough familiarity with the situation 
in olive oil and has injected the com- 
pany’s substitute product rather master- 
fully: 


“Your inquiry of January 20th on olive 
oil was the first we received in quite a 
while. We have had little call for it since 
the introduction three years ago of the new 
synthetic—Nopco C. P., an alternate for 
olive oil developed especially for worsted 
spinners, 

“As a buyer of olive oil, you are familiar 
with the conditions that brought about this 
development: 

Instability 

Often unobtainable 

Sharp price fluctuation (93c to $3 per 
gal.) 

Limited supply 

War risk—Uncertainty 

“Just contrast these disadvantages with 

what Nopco C. P. can mean to you: 

Uniformity (a synthetic compound) 

Availability (unlimited domestic sup- 
ply) 

Price stability (maximum fluctuation, 
4c per gal.) 

Ease of scouring (no mineral oil) 

Serenity 

“You can readily see why mills using 
Nopco C. P. have continued to use it, even 
though olive oil, at times, may have ap- 
proached Nopco C. P.’s price level. 

*‘There’s nothing complicated about Nop- 
co C. P. You use it just like olive oil— 
but you pay a lot less—$1.04 per gal. 
f.o.b., Harrison, N. J. With olive oil at 
$3 per gal. today, you can imagine the 
savings that are possible. 

“Get a flying start on these price divi- 
dends and smooth production. We can 
help by making immediate shipment. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL O1L Propucts Co., INC. 


” 


Another, a gem in brevity and sim- 
plicity, capitalizes on the salesman’s 
close acquaintance with the customer 
to bring the company more into the 
picture: 
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“Dear Mr. Blank: 

“I have never had the good fortune to 
make your acquaintance, though I have 
often observed from Bob Brown your inter- 
est in modern methods of production. This 
is one of the things in which we take a 
great deal of pride. . 

“I wonder if you could accept an invita- 
tion to drop in soon and take a look at 
the way we do things here in Harrison. 

‘Be sure to let me know when, so that 
I can arrange to have Bob Brown here on 
the ‘Reception Committee.’ 

We want you to know ws as you know 
Bc 7. 

Cordially yours, . 
NATIONAL O11 Propucts Co., INc.” 


National Oil Products is a chemical 
manufacturer serving a great diversity 
of industries. The industrial division, 
alone, handles hundreds of specialties 
sold to the textile, tanning, metal 
working, paper and pulp manufac- 
turers and laundry and dry cleaning 
industries. 

Several years ago Vice-President 
Printon ‘‘sold” the value of sales cor- 
respondence to the firm when he built 
a small division of the business prac- 
tically from scratch through the mails. 


The firm’s research laboratories had 
just brought out a new type soap for 
dry wire-drawing. It was a small, 
rather limited field and the company 
did not feel that it would be profitable 
to launch an elaborate sales campaign, 
so Mr. Printon took over. 

He sent out a sales letter. Out of 
the 200 firms receiving that original 
letter, 10% replied and 50% of the 
replies contained immediate orders. A 
follow-up letter resulted in selling ap- 
proximately 250 barrels of the new 
soap. 

This success has been repeated in 
other branches of the division—con- 
clusive proof that the investment in 
time and money involved in training 
correspondents does pay handsome 
dividends in actual business obtained. 

Customer response is directly pro- 
portional to letter quality, Mr. Prin- 
ton maintains. The lapse of time be- 
fore an order or answer is received is 
in proportion to the effectiveness of 
the letter. A standout letter invariably 
brings an immediate response. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, | 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Press | 


Squirt 

Squirt Co., Beverly Hills, Cal., 
makes a citrus soft drink which has 
attained distribution in 44 states. In 
some localities it is “already the num- 
ber two beverage.” Over 212 fran- 
chised bottlers are handling the nickel 
drink. 

First national ads are to run in Col- 
lier’s and Saturday Evening Post. 
Radio, newspapers, outdoor posters, 
car cards and store displays are addi- 
tional. McCann-Erickson, Los An- 
geles office in charge, hasn't yet 
worked out exact schedules. 

Already, however, the slogan, “A 
Squirt in the Eye of the Public,” is 
featured on carcardsinL. A. Acellu- 
loid eye mounted on a disk that oscil- 
lates when the car is in motion, causing 
the eye to move realistically, is a sure 
stopper. The slogan will be reiterated 
in forthcoming ads. 


Afianza Libertad 


For the first time since the U, S. A. 
initiated the ‘‘good neighbor Pan 
American solidarity’ program a for- 
eign company has utilized its ads 
throughout Latin America to urge sup- 
port of this policy. 

Bacardi Co., Havana manufacturer 
of rum, is inserting these words in all 
its newspaper copy in the Southern re- 
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publics: ‘Pan-America Unida Afianza 
Libertad.” (Pan American Unity As- 
sures Liberty.) 

The Mexico City Daily Excelsior 
carried the first insertion. Others are 
to follow in leading papers of the 21 
republics. The ads are all the more 
impressive because Bacardi is known 
to all Central and South Americans 
as a purely Latin firm. 


Cooler Wines 


Wine as a Summer drink was tenta- 
tively introduced by Wine Advisory 
Board, San Francisco, in 1937. The 
Board played up “Chilled Wine” in 
its magazine, newspaper and outdoor 
poster space and supplied dealers with 
point of sale material. By last year 
“spectacular profits” had resulted: 
Sales increases of from 20 to 200%. 

This year’s promotion will be vig- 
orous. The already publicized slogans, 
“Wine on Ice,” “Serve It Cold” and 
“Wine Coolers’ will be continued. 
Color insertions in Collier's, Liberty, 
Life are scheduled together with 
b. & w. space in newspapers of key 
cities. These will reach “four out of 
five American families’ according to 
H. A. Caddow, Wine Institute secre- 
tary. Two-sheet outdoor posters in 
cities supplement. 

Dealers are furnished a variety of 


counter cards, bottle toppers, table 
cards, store and window displays, and 
recipe folders, The latter give special 
emphasis to wine-and-soda, wine Col- 
lins, and other hot weather thirst 
quenchers. Wine Institute field men 
will work with retailers and whole- 
salers. 

J. Walter Thompson, San Francisco 
office, is the agency. 


Gillette World Series 

For the third successive year Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co., Boston, will 
sponsor the World’s Series over a 
Mutual network. Both Mutual and 
Gillette have also taken an option on 
the 42 Series rights. Nearly 300 
MBS stations in the U. S. and Canada 
will carry the championship games, 
which will be short-waved all around 
the world. Special provisions will be 
made to send the broadcasts to South 
America in Spanish for the first time. 


Gillette (a dead game sport) will 
also sponsor all the boxing contests of 
Mike Jacobs’ Twentieth Century Sport- 
ing Club on a c-to-c Mutual network 
beginning June 18 with the Louis- 
Conn bout. The company sponsored 
the professional football championship 
game last December and Bowl games 
on New Year’s Day, Plus sponsorship 
of the Kentucky Derby for two suc- 
cessive years. Gillette’s agency 1s 
Maxon, N. Y. 


Nth Oil 


Continental Oil Co. is employing 
the largest advertising campaign in its 
history for its new Conoco “Nth” 
motor oil. Until October 1 space of 
up to full pages will be utilized in 
1,279 newspapers. Color will be 
placed where color printing is avail- 
able. Some 4,218 outdoor posters at 
1,342 points, dramatized one-minute 


1 FILL LASTED 13,398 MILES- cSezpeee 
Then how long is a quart of 
this great New Motor Oil? 


THAT'S WO MIDDLE STRAIGHT FROM SIZZLING 
DEATH VALLEY COMES YOUR ANSWER 


Conoco tested in Death Valley. 
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spots on 170 radio stations in 26 states 
from the Carolinas to Washington and 
Oregon are additional. Magazine in- 
sertions begin with two facing pages 
in color in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Copy describes the “engine destruc- 
tion test’ in hot-as-the-hinges-of-Hell 
Death Valley. With H. M. Jacklin, 
professor of Automotive Engineering, 
Purdue University, acting as referee, 
six identical new autos were filled with 
five quarts of oil—Conoco and five 
competitors. Then all six cars were 
run at a 57-mile speed up and down 
the Valley until the ‘engine smashed 
up or flamed up. New Conoco Nth 
motor oil went 13,398.8 miles. 
Not another oil came within 5,683 
miles of that.” 

Tracy-Locke-Dawson, N. Y., is the 
agency handling the sensational copy. 


Gold Crown Ale 

The first consecutive series of color 
ads ever inserted by a New England 
brewery is being used by Dawson's 
Brewery, New Bedford, Mass., for its 
Gold Crown ale. Bright yellow orna- 
ments the 1,000-line space in the Bos- 
ton American, Globe, Herald and Post 
as a natural tie-in with the product. 

An additional campaign in b. & w. 
is also running in newspapers of Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New Hampshire. Semi-spectacular 
outdoor signs are employed in the Bos- 
ton area, with outdoor posters in cities 
through the company’s sales field. 

Bresnick and Solomont, Boston, is 
the agency in charge. 


Time Flies 

Practically every literate person 
knows that Eddie Rickenbacker, head 
of Eastern Air Lines, has recovered 
from the injuries he received in a re- 
cent plane crash. His first public 
statement is a signed ad stressing the 
part Eastern is playing in speeding 
national defense. It is part of a series 
that will run in newspapers of 38 cities 
served by the line. 

“This is no time to waste time,” 
copy states. “Now everyone must 
‘speed-up.’ For minutes saved all 
along the line today can buy hours of 
security tomorrow. 

“With the tremendously increased 
necessity on the part of management 
for getting about the country . . . to 
inspect plant sites, to supervise build- 
ing projects, to tool-up new factories 

. traveling by plane furnishes the 
fastest means of getting on the job. 
To procure emergency parts and to 
overcome critical material shortages, 
Air Express provides the quickest rout- 
ing to rush shipments . . . Air Mail 
offers wings for bids, specifications, 
contracts, blueprints. 

“Air transportation is serving the 
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nation as no other form of transporta- 
tion possibly can—and the Great Silver 
Fleet is fully doing its part! 
Remember, time flies . sO use a 
Silverliner the next opportunity you 
have need for transportation.” 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald, N. Y. 
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bow Vives Delivery Plan’ brings you | 
FAMOUS MAKERS FURNITURE: 


at up to LO Savings | 


Learn about this new way to buy 
furniture of quality and distinction 


Now the economy for which Montgomery Ward is 
national y-famous makes avaiable savings up to 30": 
on Traditional, Modern and Early American fur- 
niture from the shops of several of the country's 
leading manufacturers. A new, wonderfully con- 
venient “Direct Delivery Plan” that eliminates 
many in-between expenses, and Ward's tremendous 


buying power, is the couthi- 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & €O., CHICAGO 


Three ads for Hallmark Furniture (made 
by various manufacturers and distributed 
by Montgomery Ward) in Better Homes 
& Gardens have pulled over 14,000 
coupon returns. An additional 17,000 re- 
quests for the “Hallmark Quality Furni- 
ture Book,” offered free in the ads, have 
been received by Ward to date. Lord & 
homas, Chicago, is the agency. 


Sparklers 


Following an estimated 40% in- 
crease in retail sales during the past 
two years, DeBeers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., South Africa and Lon- 
don, will begin a third year of adver- 
tising here next September. 

Reaching a larger audience than pre- 
viously, four-color insertions are set 
for Harper's Bazaar, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Vogue and two-color insertions 
in New Yorker; trade journals include 
Department Store Economist, Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone, National Jeweler. 

Illustrations will be by ‘a group of 
artists chosen for their leadership . . . 
maintaining the same high standards 


of artistic excellence which have dis.” 
tinguished the DeBeers advertising in 
the past.” 

Three separate appeals will be used: 
One, addressed to young men and 
women, will concentrate on the dia- 
mond as the engagement stone. The 
second, to older people, will feature 
the diamond as a necessary adjunct of 
style and fashion. The third, to men, 
will spotlight the new “brown dia- 
monds” and jewelry made of brown 
diamonds for men. 

N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia, is the 
agency. 


Ivory Fights Back 

When Lever Bros. put their new 
“Swan” floating soap on the market 
advertising copy contained plenty of 
cracks about “old-fashioned soaps” 
which, it was implied, are hopelessly 
outmoded. Such snide remarks by a 
brash upstart angered long-established 
Procter & Gamble 99 44/100%. 
P & G's Ivory soap is hitting back in 
all media, 

“Out of its century of soap-making 
experience and skill,’ P & G is trum- 
peting, we now bring you “‘sensational 
improvements new in famous Ivory 
soap. . . Dealers are told in trade 
journals, “You never get an ‘untried’ 
product from Procter & Gamble. No - 
product is ever put on the market until 
we know it’s right. And we know 
that new Ivory is right!” 

Further, Ivory now has “‘more suds, 
quicker suds, richer, creamier suds, 
new streamlined cake, new whiteness,” 
but “nothing has been added to create 
artificial whiteness.” In nearly every 
market where Swan has appeared Ivory 
is running newspaper ads which say, 
“We have tested every white floating 
soap that is widely advertised . . . by 
a method approved by eminent skin 
specialists. These tests show Ivory 
soap definitely milder, kinder to skin 
.. . Through the years Ivory has been 
improved . . . yet nothing has been 
done to endanger Ivory’s purity and 
mildness.”’ 

In addition, new Ivory is being 
plugged by “the biggest line-up of 
daytime radio shows on the air for any 
soap’ —including the serials ‘Life Can 
Be Beautiful,” “Against the Storm,” 
“The O’Neills,” “Story of Mary Mar- 
lin’ and “Gospel Singer’ on both CBS 
and NBC networks. “Truth or Con- 
sequences,” Saturday nights on the 
NBC Red network, and spot announce- 
ments, ‘‘sprinkled like pepper around 
other popular shows,” ding away about 
new Ivory’s virtues. 

This Week and color copy in 
women’s magazines are also on the 
schedule. Compton, N. Y., is the 
agency which is giving Swan’s J. Wal- 
ter Thompson jolting competition. 
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THE split-second transfer of a relay baton is 
a pretty fast exchange. But by teletype you 
can exchange messages any distance, in- 
stantly, in typewritten form! 

This modern communication method is 
geared to the swift tempo of American busi- 
ness... . Fast, it saves precious minutes when 
time is at stake. . . . Sure, it transmits every 
word in black and white, forestalls costly 
misunderstandings. . . . Convenient, its two- 
way contact permits easy exchange of 
thoughts between two or more distant points. 
Record carbons for routing and filing extend 
its efficiencies still further. 

Perhaps yours is one of the progressive 
businesses already using Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice. Perhaps you can use it to even greater 
advantage than you are now doing. A check- 
up will tell. Call a Bell System representa- 
tive through your local tele- 
phone office. He’ll gladly help 


with this important survey. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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This Contest Plan Produces Extra 
Sales at a Controlled Cost 


Salesmen who fail to sell enough volume to win a valuable 


merchandise prize outright have the privilege of paying the dif- 


ference in cash. 


A credit adjustment acts as a handicap to 


equalize chances between groups in various quota brackets. 


BY MICHAEL H. KENT 
General Manager, Rosecliff-Quaker Corp., 
New York 


O your salesmen sell on a com- 

mission basis? Possibly you 

also have a bonus arrange- 

ment. Normally, one would 
imagine that remuneration on_ this 
basis would provide enough incentive 
to cause salesmen to exert every effort 
to get business. Human nature, how- 
ever, doesn’t work that way. 

A bonus offer, for example, if made 
for the first time, creates extra busi- 
ness. The boys put on the pressure 
to win and everybody is happy. After 
a while, if the bonus is continued, it 
is taken as a matter of course and loses 
most of its effect. For maximum re- 
sults, for that all-important ‘‘extra” 
business, a stimulant is needed now 
and then. Such a stimulant is a prize 
offer. 

Prizes have other benefits, aside 
from the temporary increase in sales. 
For one, they prove to salesmen that 
it 7s possible to get more business. 
For another, they are a source of pride 
to the winners. A good prize is better 
than cash because, whereas money is 
quickly spent and as quickly forgotten, 
prizes are remembered and cherished. 
I have had one salesman proudly show 
me a watch he had won in a sales 
contest 20 years before. 

A successful prize plan should 
create extra selling effort on the part 
of the entire sales force, ranging all 
the way from the “'star salesman’’ to 
the “junior.” No such result is 
achieved by merely having a sales con- 
test with several top prizes. In most 
cases, 75% of the sales force feel that 
they have no chance of winning and 
will not even make an attempt to win 
anything, 

A prize offer on the basis of sales 
= comes nearer the mark, but, if 
gured on a practical basis, results in 
trifling prizes for the small volume 
producers. Experiments over a period 
of many years have resulted in the 
plan outlined in this article which is 
designed to give every member of a 
sales force a more or less equal chance 
to win a desirable prize. What may 
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be just as important, its cost is com- 
mensurate with the value of the extra 
busines produced. 


In too many cases, a sales manager 
is apt to think only of sales, forgetting 
profits. In our case, a prize cdntest, 
like a “mail order’ advertisement, 
must “‘pay out” or it is not acceptable. 
Increasing sales is not enough. They 
must be increased at a cost that would 
still leave a net gain. 

Obviously, obtaining the normal 


* * 


volume of sales has no value as far 
as a prize contest is concerned. Since 
the prize offer is designed to create 
additional sales, it is only this excess 
volume that must be considered. 

In our own organization, with sev- | 
eral thousand salesmen selling to the © 
consumer, we have slightly different ~ 
problems than the average concern. 
Most of our men carry other lines. As 
a matter of fact, the average “‘inde- 
pendent” direct-to-consumer salesman 
carries four different lines. We must, 
therefore, try to induce him to devote 
more time to our own line. Manu- 
facturers who sponsor sales promotion 
campaigns among salesmen of their 
jobbers or distributors have a similar 
problem. Still another factor in our 
own case is the wide range in volume 
of sales, some men devoting full time 
while others only spare time to our line 
of men’s shirts and hosiery. Our plan, 
however, has surmounted these ob- 
stacles to a considerable extent. 

This plan includes three fundamen- 
tal features: (1) A percentage of the 
sales produced is given as a credit 
recall 3 the prize offered. (2) Sales- 
men who fall short of the required 
volume of business to win a prize have 
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A Timely Message for the 


Men on Your Sales Force 


Reprints of “Salesmanship’s Defense Job,” dupli- 


cates of the insert facing this page, are available 


in quantity through the Sales Management Readers’ 


Service Bureau. 


The cost is 5 cents each, remit- 


tance with order. Minimum order, $1. Write to — 


Readers’ Service Bureau 


Sates MANAGEMENT, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


All photos used in ‘'Salesmanship’s Defense Job’’ 
are by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


* * 
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ALESMANSHIP’S DEFENSE JOB 
By Borace. Corwrsdl 


bricks for a wage. . 


A passerby asked a bricklayer what he was doing. 
The man said, “I'm laying bricks.” 


The passerby addressed the same question to an- 
other bricklayer, twenty feet away. 


“What are you doing?” 
This bricklayer said, "I'm building a cathedral.” 


The second man saw his job in relation to the 
whole—drew satisfaction from it, radiated pride in 
it. The first bricklayer was mechanically laying 


. he was an automaton who 
felt no part in the building of a magnificent church. 


At this moment when all of our lives are being af- 
fected—some in very great degree—by the turmoils 
of foreign wars and a defense effort unparaileled in 
our national history, perhaps it's just as well we 
take stock of ourselves and our jobs to see whether 
we're going along merely “laying bricks,” or whether 
we, too, are engaged, in a way, in “building a 
cathedral.” 


Only a few shortsighted individuals believe that 
the importance of sound salesmanship declines in 
periods when we face, or approach, an over-sold 
condition. Our keenest management brains know 
that exactly the opposite is true. There never was a 
time when the profession of salesmanship carried 
more of a load than it does now, and will carry in 
the months immediately ahead. 


For salesmanship is much besides the creation of 
orders for immediate delivery. It can be, and should 
be, one of the most important planks in any com- 
pany's public relations platform. Relatively few of 
our customers know personally many of the manage- 
ment group at the home office. You, the salesman 
in the territory, represent the company. If you're 
constructive in your thinking, sportsmanlike toward 
competition, cooperative in servicing, the prospect 
believes the company to be constructive, sportsman- 
like and cooperative. if you're careless, uninformed, 
end disorganized, he will inevitably believe the com- 
pany lacks stability and integrity. 


Looked upon from this point of view, every sales 
call you moake—every casual contact with a cus- 
tomer or a potential customer—becomes an oppor- 
tunity for making a new friend, or further cementing 
en already cordial relationship. No salesman who 
thoroughly realizes this responsibility on his part can 
ever make a fruitless call. 


Even when—and if—we can't deliver goods a cus- 
tomer wants, we need to find ways for keeping our 
relationship with him alive. To the degree that we 
successfully do this, we will ease the problems of 
adjustment that will follow our present defense 
boom. In short, we need to maintain, as normally as 
we possibly can, those intangible human relationships 
between manufacturer and buyer which are the life- 
blood of a business. The mere existence of a factory, 
an efficient sales control system, a branch office 
set-up, and other machinery that constitute the 
bones of a corporation, can not, in itself, do anything 
to ease the burden of post-defense adjustment. Only 
the services we can render through men in action 
can do that. That is the long-range view of personal 
salesmanship today. 
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the privilege of paying the difference 
in cash. (3) A credit arrangement 
idjusts the discrepancy between the 
sales possibilities of the various sales- 
men in an attempt to equalize their 
selling. time as well as their ability 

In working out this plan, the first 
step is to select a prize that would be 
desirable in the eyes of the majortty 
of the sales force. A $50 watch or a 
good radio are typical examples. The 
prizes must be nationally advertised, 
branded articles with a definite retail 
value. They must be obtained at a 
discount of not less than 50% from 
the regular retail list price if they are 
to appeal to the largest number of 
men. 

A definite period is set to win the 
prize offered. During this period, a 
percentage of the sales is given to the 
salesmen in the form of scrip, this 
scrip to be used to “buy” the prize. 
This, of course, is nothing new. How- 
ever, in our plan, we give the sales- 
men who fail to obtain enough scrip 
to win the prize, the privilege of pay- 
ing the seal in cash. 


No Disappointed Losers 


A serious fault with many contests 
has been eliminated in this manner, 
because, often, salesmen have used 
every effort towards winning a prize 
only to lose out in the end by a more 
or less narrow margin. The result is 
disappointment, with less likelihood 
of another attempt. Managers who 
sponsor several contests during a year 
will appreciate the importance of elim- 
inating this fault. 

On the other hand, when the privi- 
lege of paying the difference in cash 
is extended, the worst that can happen 
is that a salesman falling short of his 
quota could spend a small part of the 
value of the prize and still win some- 
thing for his efforts. Suppose the 
prize were a $50 watch and a salesman 
had to obtain $50 in scrip or percent- 
age of sales to win this watch. Now 
suppose he accumulates $40 in scrip. 
In most contests, he would win noth- 
ing and would feel that he has lost a 
$50 value prize because he missed out 
by $10. With our plan, he could pay 
the difference of $10 in cash and ob- 
tain the watch. In value, he is still 
$40 ahead. His failure to reach the 
full amount by 20% has cost him $10, 
which is certainly not to be compared 
from any angle with missing out on 
the entire prize. 

We have found that most salesmen 
will gladly pay up to 25% of the 
value of a prize and sometimes con- 
siderably more. As a matter of fact, 
before the plan was put into effect, 
several hundred salesmen answered a 
questionnaire sent out. Of these, 70% 
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stated that they would be willing to 
pay the difference in cash if it were 
not too great. 

The percentage of scrip credit given 
will vary and ts based on the value of 
the excess business produced above 
normal. While the percentage of 
scrip credit is given on all the busi 
ness produced, the idea is to have the 
credit given for the normal, expected 
business equal the wholesale discount 
of the prize offered. 

Suppose the scrip given is 5% of 
he sales and suppose our prize ts a 
$50 watch costing $25. Sales worth 
$500 would result in $25 scrip credit, 
equal to the discount. Therefore, the 
period of time for the prize offer must 
be equivalent to the time usually re- 
quired for the top producers to do 
$500 worth of business. If, during 
this period, only $500 worth of busi- 
ness is produced, such business has no 
value as far as the prize offer is con- 
cerned, because it is the normal, ex 
pected business. It is worth nothing 
as far as excess business is concerned, 
and exactly nothing is given for it. 

It is only as the salesman produces 
sales above this expected volume that 
our cost enters into the matter. In 
that case, the excess sales would cost 
us 5% for those who actually obtain 
the prize. Of course, this is consider- 
ably reduced as far as the total volume 
is concerned, since every salesman does 
not obtain the prize even if he does 
sell above his normal quota. 

The final feature of the plan is the 
credit adjustment. Assuming the top 
group produces $500 normal sales, 
how about the group that would nor- 
mally produce $300 and the group 
that averages only $150? It would 


not only be unfair to them to work 
on the same set-up but would be en 
tirely impractical. After all, our ob 
ject is to pay 5% (or whatever the 
scrip percentage may be) for sales 
produced above normal, ‘Normal’ 
should represent a scrip value equiva 
lent to half of the retail price of the 
prize which ts its exact cash cost. 

We equalize the abilities of the 
different groups by a variation of the 
quota principle. This 
salesman an 


gives 
“even break.” 

To do this, we give an advance 
scrip credit equal to the normal dif- 
ference in sales of the various groups 
On this basis, the group that would 
normally produce $300 worth of busi- 
ness (as against the top group with a 
$500 quota) would receive, in ad 
vance, an extra scrip credit of $10 
which is 5% of the $200 difference 
in sales. With this extra credit, the 
medium group, by producing $300 
worth of business, would have a total 
scrip credit equal to 50% of the value 
of the prize and will be in the same 
position as the top group producing 
$500 in sales. The bottom group, 
with expected sales of $150 would re- 
ceive an advance extra credit of $17.50 
(S% of the difference of $350 in 
sales). This final group, also would 
be in the same position as the other 
two groups by producing its quota of 
$150. 


eV ery 


Three Distinct Advantages 


On this basis, all groups would 
automatically earn scrip to the value 
of 50% of the retail price of the prize 
by producing their normal quota of 
sales. In special cases, an extension 
of time or perhaps some extra credits 
may be extended to spur each indi 
vidual salesman to greater effort. 

We have found three distinct ad- 
vantages with this prize plan: Every 
salesman can become a prize winner 
and has a chance to win something, 
even if it be only the privilege of 
paying part of the cost of the prize. 

There is no disappointment in fail- 
ing to win a prize leceaas the value 
of the prize, as exemplified by the 
credit scrip issued, is in exact propor- 
tion to the sales produced. It is, in 
a way, the straight commission prin- 
ciple as applied to a prize offer. 

The costs of the promotion is in 
proportion to the results produced, and 
can be decided upon in advance. The 
sales manager can decide how much 
additional business is worth and can 
build up the plan on that basis, 
whether it be 1% or 20%. In this 
connection, it must be borne in mind 
that excess business is worth many 
times the value of normal business. 
[t is this all-important excess business 
that a good prize offer can bring in. 


As I begin this, Philadelphia's Jan 
Savit is playing into my off ear, under 
the sponsorship of the Fitch Band- 
wagon, a swing version of Grieg’s ‘In 
the Hall of the Mountain King.” This 
lad has had an interesting career. 

Born in Petrograd, he was brought 


to this country at the age of 18 
months. His grandfather was a friend 
of Tschaikowsky, and it was our own 
Victor Herbert who advised Jan to 
study music. He had a fling with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, then went over 
to Station KYW, where he organized 
the Top Hatters and made them into 
one of our best-known name bands. 
Wonder if he could have gone as far 
under the Stalin government ? 
* * * 

Harry E. Bolt, of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co., is on leave of absence 
serving in the army, and Adrian B. 
Nail is taking over. J. Meehan sends 
me a tear-sheet from a South Bend 
newspaper in which the copy-reader 
cutely headed the item: “Nail Re- 
places Bolt for Bell.’ Mr, Meehan’s 
comment is: “Our National Defense 
has caused another substitution.”’ 

k o* * 

Walk-Over gets in the groove for 
its Wigwam moccasins with the head- 
line: “Give your feet back to the 
Indians.”’ 

* *K * 

The glassware manufacturer’s best 
friend is the average maid in the 
kitchen. She believes in giving him 
all the breaks, 

* * * 

“Dinner without wine is life with- 
out hope,” says the cover on a local 
wine-list. Important, if true, as we 
old-time news-hounds used to say. 

* * * 

“My wife really tries to share my 
interest in baseball,”’ writes Hygrade 
Sylvania’s Paul Ellison. “Should 1 
blame her for thinking that the Cin- 
cinnati Reds are The Indians ?”’ 

An agency-head who shuns publici 
ty is credited with writing this 
amusing to-whom-it-may-concern note 
to a prospective employer: ‘Mr. Blank 
left our employ for reasons beyond his 
control.” 

x *k & 

F. W. Writes: “I see by the papers 
that the birth-rate in Germany is be- 
fr 28s } 


low expectations, in spite of Hitler's 
new moral code. It looks as though 
an ounce of convention is still worth a 
pound of Fuehrer.’ 

* *« * 

The convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
at Hot Springs, Va., has already been 
covered by the newspapers and the 
advertising journals, but I'd like to 
append a few observations of my own. 

* * * 

Four of us went by motor-car, stop- 
ping overnight at Frederick, Md., on 
the outbound trip. This, you recall, is 
the home of Barbara Fritchie, made 
famous by Whittier. The “‘old gray 
headquarters,” as I call the shrine, still 
stands with a flag hanging out of the 
particular window. Across the street 
is a candy-kitchen which makes “‘Bar- 
bara Fritchie candy,’ well advertised 
for miles around. 

* * * 

It was my first time on Virginia's 
Skyline Drive, and the entire 104 
miles of it twist and turn down the 
spine of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
At numerous turnouts, there are views 
of the Shenandoah Valley where so 
much of the War Between the States 
was fought. Gliding along in a mag- 
nificent Cadillac, the combination of 
Skyline Drive and Hydra-matic Drive 
gave the illusion of flying, even at the 
speed-limit of 35 m.p.h. The crazy- 
quilt pattern of the farms down below 
contributed to the illusion that it was 
being viewed from the window of a 
slim, trim United Mainliner. 

* * * 

At Hot Springs, The Homestead 
hotel sprawls like something out of 
Town and Country Magazine. Nestl- 
ing there in the Virginia hills, with 
golf courses and bridle paths, it is a 
thing of beauty, inside and out, with 
flawless service to match. 

* * * 

Twisting the title of a well-loved 
song, I thought a slogan might be: 
“There's no place like The Home- 
stead.” 

* * * 

The smoke of battle had blacked 
the headlines of the world, and the 
country’s leading advertising-men were 
in serious mien. It was not the usual 
business convention, alcoholically over- 
subscribed. John Benson, president of 


the A.A.A.A. and gentleman of the 
old school, presided and did a fine job 
of it, assisted by Atherton Hobler, of 
Benton & Bowles, Bruce Barton, and 
Guy C. Smith. 

* * * 

Bruce brought down the house 
when he said that he had been unani- 
mously re-elected by a vote of 400,000 

. to board-chairmanship of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn! 

* * * 


Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Jessie V. Coles, home- 
economist at N. Y. U., were intro- 
duced by a fellow consumer-movement 
headliner, Dr. Kenneth Dameron. The 
ladies told us much that we already 
knew, stressing the point that adver- 
tising copy should be “more informa- 
tive.’ They were ably answered (it 
seemed to me) in a paper prepared 
by Allen Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, entitled: 
“What are the possibilities and limita- 
tions involved in informative adver- 
tising and labeling?”’. 

* ok * 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher 
of the New York Times, delivered a 
scholarly and formidable address on 
the freedom of the press, and Carl 
Snyder, economist and author of 
“Capitalism, the Creator,” talked with- 
out notes, pouring smoothly from a 
well-filled mind some cogent thoughts 
on: “Is ‘Free Enterprise’ in industry 
doomed?”’. 

* * * 

At the closing banquet, personable 
Paul V. McNutt spoke, at length, on 
“Men, Markets, and Morale’ and 
largely from the New Deal point-of- 
view. He was followed by the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor of 
New York’s Brick Presbyterian Church, 
who spoke on “The Priceless Ingredi- 
ent.” Young Dr. Wolfe brought the 
convention to its feet in a round of 
ringing applause . . . and, I feel sure, 
won a few new members for his con- 
gregation. 

* * * 

Summing up, I think the leading 
advertising-men of America are thor- 
oughly awake and alert to the things 
that face the country. 

x * * 


Incidentally, I wish I had some 
way of telling a certain Esso dealer in 
Harrisonburg, Va., that those dam- 
yankees in the Cadillac did not mean 
to pinch his copy of the Washington 
Post. As we stopped for gas, one of 
my associates called my attention to 
the paper. I thought it was our paper 
and took it back to the car, an unwit- 
ting petty thief. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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Comments by NBC's H. V. Kaltenborn 
in broadcast over WKY, Oklahoma City, 
May 11, 1941. 


“I spent this morning looking over 


some of the defense projects in the 
Oklahoma City area. All of them are 
associated with avaition. This is ideal 
flying country, and Oklahoma City is the 
country’s midway air base. It is located 
just half way between Langley Field in 
Virginia and March Field in California. 
It is as far away as any place could be 
from enemy attack and yet modern air- 
planes can reach any part of the United 


States from here in a few hours. 


Oklahoma City is new base for 37th air 
corps, 48th bombardment group and 9th 
onnaisance squadron, 


1 SPENT THIS MORIING 
LOOKING OVER SOME OF 


THE DEFENSE PROJECTS /N 
THE OKLAHOMA CITY AREA 


“The most important project here is 
the Will 
located at the Municipal Airport, and the 


Rogers Army air base. It is 


improvements being made by the Army 
prevented me from landing here last 
night. They are building such things as 
runways 7,000 feet long and 150 feet 
wide. The base will accommodate both 


bombardment and reconnaissance squad- 


Huge $16,000,000 army 
will bring city 
around $5,000,000 


plane repair depot 


annual pay roll increases of 
rons. When everything is completed, it 
will take care of 4,000 men. Everything 
in this part of the country is spacious, 
and when you are dealing with modern 


The 
aviation college, the air corps base, the 


aviation, lots of room is essential. 


airplane depot site, the Municipal Air- 

port, and the private airports are all 

miles apart. 
“There has 


planning by Oklahoma City’s business- 


been excellent advance 


men. They haven't waited for Govern- 
ment cash and Army orders before going 
ahead. Just as soon as the Army began 
to talk about utilizing the Oklahoma 
City area for various purposes related to 
aviation, the businessmen here organized 
an Industries Foundation. They sub- 
scribed a capital of $300,000.00 as a 
revolving fund. Then they got options 
on the most likely sites for the proposed 
developments and, as a result, things 
began to move as soon as the Army said 
The land was bought by the 


started before 


the word. 
city, and _ construction 


preparations were made to float the mu- 


Oklahoma Air College, enrollment more than 
100, is training candidates for advanced flying 


in air corps. 

nicipal bond issues to pay for the land. 
Oklahoma City has provided the site and 
The city is 
arranging to provide a larger water sup- 
ply. 
The Army hasn’t spent much money out 


the Army pays for the rest. 
Whatever the Army needs it gets. 


this way since we stopped fighting the 
Indians, and the businessrnen of Okla- 
homa have certainly been on the job in 
connection with these new developments. 

“The air school at Cimarron Field ten 
miles out of town is giving primary 
training to several hundred Army flying 
cadets. A private company operates the 
school and the Army supervises it. Under 
this arrangement, the Army saves money 
and the school makes money. The cadets 
are a carefully selected, junior-college- 
educated group of young men. 

“The more I contact different centers 
where we are teaching young America 
to fly for the Army and Navy, the more 
impressed I am with the quality of the 
personnel and the character of the train- 
ing. Inside of two years we will have 
the best flying force in the world. 

“I well remember that over the Ger- 
man pavilion at the Paris World’s Fair 
of 1900, Kaiser Wilhelm had inscribed 
these words: ‘Our future lies on the 
water.’ Perhaps he should have said ‘un- 
der the water.’ If I were writing such 
lines for the America of tomorrow, I 
would say ‘Our future lies in the air’.” 


Every radio station enjoys visits 
from its listeners. And KMOX is 
surely one of the most visited 
“sights” in St. Louis. 


3ut, to turn the tables, a Satur- 

day or so ago KMOX visited a 
goodly group of listeners—in Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, some 120 
miles south of St. Louis. 


It was a gala day. There were 
“Pappy” Cheshire and his entire 
hillbilly gang, doing their local 
and network shows. Charley 
Stookey put on his “Columbia’s 
Country Journal” from there. 
France Laux did his regular 
Sports Review and also his weekly 
Sports Quiz. Jane Porter origi- 
nated her “Magic Kitchen” broad- 


cast, and the McKesson & Robbins’ 
“Opportunity Hour” aired from 
“the Cape.” Other KMOX shows 
also originated there on this one 
day —21 quarter-hours in all. 


There were parades and all man- 
ner of excitement. Yes, sir, it was 
the biggest day in CapeGirardeau 
in many a moon. And it was a 
great day, too, for KMOX and its 
influence in the scores of other 
“Cape Girardeau’s” throughout 
Missouri and Illinois that com- 
prise KMOX’ bonus for adver- 
tisers in the St. Louis market. 


This was but the first of a series 
of “Days” planned by KMOX to 
cement friendships throughout 
its entire coverage area. 


KM 0X THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS - 50,000 WATTS 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Represented nationally by Radio Sales with offices in New York 
Chicago + Detroit - Charlotte «+ San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
i I | | [, R A p H C Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


HOW ADVERTISING IS PLANNED AND PURCHASED 


rior to the big bust of 1929, most national advertisers operated on a calendar year basis, which resulted in a last-of- 


he-year congestion of planning and buying in agency offices. In recent years there has been a marked tendency to 


‘} hake commitments by quarters or half years, thus spreading out the planning and buying. Last month a group of 


xecutives in leading advertising agencies cooperated with the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT by showing how 
heir year - as to planning of advertising campaigns and the issuing of orders for space and time - is divided by quarters. 
The survey shows that the Summer months, far from being dull, are second busiest of the year in the planning depart - 
nents of advertising agencies, and are better than the Spring months in the release of contracts. 
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This is an Advertisement (ADGRAPH) by MODERN MAGAZINES 


DEFENSE BILLIONS FOR THE ‘MIDDLE CLASS’’ 


OVER 90% OF THE ADDITIONAL WORKERS NEEDED ARE IN THE 
SKILLED, SEMI-SKILLED AND UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS. 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS IN TWO BASIC DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
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SEMI-SKILLED 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


fate" 
Labor Information Bull. Feb. 1941 i = 
8.0% a_w/s ~ 25.3% 


UNSKILLED 
WN 2 
Equals 5% of workers in Aircraft Industry fe Equals 5°%, of workers in Shiohuildind Vnduatey 
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SUPERTREY 
The building of our war machine requires an appropriation in excess of the total national 
income for either 1933, '34, or '35. But above everything, it requires workers in a large 
variety of trades and occupations—skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled—to erect the plants, 
to manufacture tools and machines, to work in arsenals and shipbuilding yards, and to 
man the assembly lines in aircraft establishments. The chart above illustrates just what 


the labor requirements in two of the basic defense industries are. 


Let your advertising appropriation follow the shift in income to the wage earner families. 
Place your sales message in magazines geared to the intelligence of the “Middle Class” 
—the screen and romance publications. Modern Magazines (Modern Screen, Screen 


Romances, Modern Romances) 149 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PROPORTION OF WAGE EARNERS BY TYPES OF MAGAZINES 
MODERN MAGAZINES 
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Women's Service Magazines 
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MODERN MAGAZINES General Weekly Magazines 


semi-skilled workers 


General Monthly Magazines 
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WEALTHY FOLKS 
BEST PATRONS OF SUPERS 


The Pittsburgh Press in its second home inventory asked 4,727 
ousewives scores of questions about their purchasing habits, includ- 
ig “Where does your family buy most of its groceries?” Super 
narkets were mentioned by 38.9% of respondents as getting the 
ulk of buying. The replies were broken down’ by economic quarters. 


conomic Favored Type of Store 


Juarters Super Markets | Al Other’ Food Markets 
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SHOPPING HABITS OF CAR BUYERS 


FOOD BUYING BETTER 
DISTRIBUTED THROUGH WEEK 
A similar Pittsburgh Pressinventory in 1937 showed that 41.3% of 


food.purchases were made on Saturday. 
dropped to 36.6. In the current inventory the question called for the 


approximate percentage of food money spent on each of the seven 


days last week, and the answers show: 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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In addition to gathering information on brand and store preferences in the food, toiletries and drugs, and home 


appliance fields, the Pittsburgh Press asked a number of questions about automobiles. 


One of the most interesting 


was, “What other makes of cars did you investigate before buying this car?” The returns indicate’ that Chevrolet, 
Plymouth and Buick dealers are most successful in getting large numbers of prospective buyers to come to their 
showrooms. The Pictograph shows for each make of car bought, the three other cars which were most often investigated: 


Today the percentage has» 


> 


OWNERS WHO ALSO INVESTIGATED. 
BOUGHT: Ford Chevrolet Plymouth Buick © Dodge © Oldsmobile Pontiac. © Chrysler. ‘Packard 
Ford | Pi 3795/9 23.28 i 5.3% 3 
Chevrolet ee fe 222% b 1025 
Plymouth fai 25-4 hhh 39.8% he 123% | 
Buick 131s] 125% H 125% 
Dodge s/h 2628) 

Oldsmobile @ 151s 26.1% Ho 1438 

Pontiac fi 25.2% hi 1268) 1655 | 
Studebaker Gi 12.7%) 14.98 192% | 
Chrysler 6 1908/§§ 1908/6 = 11.9% | 
Packard $¢ = 10.3% $4j 3855/6 = 103% | 
Hudson A 150%|@f —1758|§f 150% | 
Nash Ge is4s/@j 1328 bh 21.2% | 
De Soto fg 20.0% $j 1580/1588 | 
Cadillac-LaSalle : $4 50.0 j sanif aa he 


* Oldsmobile and Studebaker also 11.9% 


PICTOGRAPH BY ** Packard alsg 8.3% 


Source: Second Pittsburgh Home Inventory by: Pittsburgh: Press, April, 1941; 


available through representatives of Scripps-Howard newspapers 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Why LIFE is like 
20,000,000 telephones! 


‘lew TELEPHONE has deeply influ- 
enced habits of American life. 


It has become a standard of modern 
living, of modern business. 


And in these United States there are 
now something more than 20,000,000 
telephones linking Americans in com- 
mon bonds of ready communication. 


LIFE Magazine, too, has become an 
influential element of modern living for 
great masses of Americans, informing 
them, keeping them in touch with each 
other... 


... reaching, in fact, a total 
weekly audience of more 
than 20,000,000 men, 
women, and young people !* 
This avid, ever-expanding audience 
comprises more people than ever before 


have been attracted to the pages of 
any magazine. 


Each week they look eagerly for LIFE 
because LIFE’s fascinating new picture- 
and-word editorial technique gives 
them truth and reality about a world 
they are trying to comprehend—truth 
and reality presented in a way they 
like, understand, and absorb. 


Advertisers are keenly aware of LIFE’s 
unique grip on all these people— which 
explains why LIFE now carries more 
pages of consumer goods advertis- 
ing than any other magazine. 


“~ “ “ 


*Scientifically established and reported by 
LIFE’s Continuing Study of Magazine Audi- 
ences. Latest audience totals, from Report 


No. 4: 


COLLIER’S 
LIBERTY . 
LIFE 
SATEVEPOST 


14,750,000 
12,900,000 
20,450,000 
13,050,000 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION HASN’T KEPT UP WITH POPULATION GROWTH 


In twenty years population gained 25%, and food consumption only 5%. Greatest declines occurred in potatoes, wheat. 
corn, apples, beef and veal. Biggest increases have been in fruit juices, citrus fruits and canned fruits and vegetables, 
1919 consumption equals 100. 
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Source: Bureau of Agricultural Econom 


pes | INCOME GROUP TO $5,000 AND OVER 
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CREDIT MANAGERS = as 
EVALUATE nes 

CHARGE CUSTOMERS 


The Retail Merchants Credit Association of 
Los Angeles recently analyzed a representative 
sample (35,036) of the 350,000 reports on 
individuals in its files. Exact incomes were known 

. on 24,484 of the 35,036, and this is how these 
incomes look to the credit man. Starting with 
the lowest income group, the pile of people 
builds up in this fashion: 


0 - $2,499 


50.4% 


0 - $1,999 


23.5% 


SMM PEOPLE, CUMULATIVE Saale 


0 - $1,499 


PICTOGRAPH By 
Sales Managimirt 
6-15-41 O- 
Source: Consumer Analysis made by 
“Retail Merchants Credit Association of 


Los Angeles for Los Angeles Times, March, i9ut 
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> WhenCampbell’s introduced theirCream 
of Mushroom Soup in 1933, few people 
knew how delicious and economical this 
*‘yich man’s”’ soup really was. But when 
housewives heard about it through adver- 
tising, sales began climbing steadily. 
Then last vear all the advertising was run 


exclusively in magazines. More of this 1940 


expenditure was put into The Saturday 


Evening Post than into any other publi- 
cation. 
And last year Cream of Mushroom went 


into more homes than ever before, with sales 


rising faster than in any previous period! 

So Campbell’s said: ‘‘ This is the greatest 
confirmation in many years of our faith in 
magazines—our confidence in their ability 
to sell food products to women —and par- 
ticularly in the power of The Saturday 
Evening Post, for many years the ‘wheel- 
horse’ of all our magazine campaigns.”’ 

Results like this make advertisers say: 
**People like to read Post advertising —and 
act on it with confidence.”’ 

That’s why the Post continues to lead 


in advertising revenue year after year. 


HEINZ MAKES SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER TEST 


Many observers believe that the 13 - week minimum schedules of the radio networks force advertisers to get results, whereas the lack of consistency and 
continuity in so many magazine and newspaper campaigns militates against maximum effectiveness. 


To determine whether consistency and continuity 
in newspaper advertising would bring measurable sales increases on established products, the H.J. Heinz Company selected 21 representativé cities for 13 


week newspaper campaigns on beans, soup, macaroni and strained foods, with insertions 3 to 5 times weekly. 


To determine the effeet, both in 
“awareness” and in creation of new regular buyers, the company employed research organizations to make 3,458 consumer interviews before the advertis. 


ing started, and 3,505 after the |3-week campaign. Comparisons show that awareness increased by one-fifth, and regular buyers by one-third 


OF EVERY 100 HOUSEWIVES INTERVIEWED 


BEFORE ADVERTISING 
44 WERE AWARE OF 


21 WERE REGULAR BUYERS 
4 HEINZ PRODUCTS OF 4 HEINZ PRODUCTS ~ 


AFTER ADVERTISING 
52 WERE AWARE 
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HOWEVER: 


OF THE 8 NEW AWARES ADDED 
BY ADVERTISING — 6 BECAME BUYERS, OR 


27 WERE BUYERS 


MANY ADVERTISING FAILURES MIGHT HAVE BEEN SUCCESSES IF THE 
ADVERTISER HAD FOUND THE ANSWER TO “HOW OFTEN?” AND “HOW MUCH?” 
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HOW A NEWSPAPER LOOKS, DAY BY DAY 


If we combine eight New York newspapers and look at them as one paper, we have this day-to-day picture. 
The Monday paper is the smallest over-all, and is used as the base, 100. 
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(Five Papers) 
Source: “Studies by Editorial Analysis Bureau of The LLOYD H. HALL 
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Some Comments 
on the Pictographs 
This Issue 


How Advertismg Is Planned and 
Purchased: There is an interesting 
story in this Pictograph both for the 
buyer and the seller of advertising 
and it would be even more dramatic 
if it were possible to show alongside 
this Pictograph, one based on a similar 
study made ten or twenty years ago, 
for that would show long sterile peri- 
ods in the Spring and Summer months. 
Alert advertisers this year are planning 
and buying advertising daily so as to 
take advantage of the rapid changes 
in population, income and sales. 

A Pittsburgh Press Survey: The 
inventories made by various units of 
the Sc ripps- Howard newspapers are 
always fascinating and the new one by 
the Pittsburgh Press is exceptionally 


fine. It is well worth consulting 
through representatives of Scripps- 
Howard. The first two Pictographs 


on the page should be of interest to 
food distributors, while the third, al- 
though dealing with the automotive 
field, may give SM readers in other 
industries an idea of how to find out 
where their most important compett- 
tion lies 

Food Consumption Hasn't Kept Up 
with Population Growth: Here is a 
surprise, almost a paradox. We have 
more gadgets, more material comforts 
than ever before—but we eat consider- 
ably less than we ate in 1919. There 
is a special mess age in this Pictograph 
for apple growers’ associations. Why 
has consumption of that kind of fruit 
fallen so heavily while citrus fruits 
have gained in popularity ? 

Hemz Makes Scientific Newspaper 
Test: You can always start a fine 
argument by asking mewspaper or 
magazine men whether radio receives 
the blessings of its 13-week continuity 
schedules because radio men _ were 
smarter than sellers of the printed 
page—or whether the exigencies of the 
clock were most responsible. In any 
event. the radio time- selling an has 
succeeded in protecting anes 
against themselves, has stopped them 
from advertising ‘too little and too 
late."" The Heinz test shows that radio 
has nothing on the newspapers for 
getting results when similar con- 
sistency of insertion is applied. 

How a Newspaper Looks, Day bj Day: 
How ‘onal you like to operate at 
13% of capacity one day and 17% 
of capacity the following day? That's 
the picture of Friday and Saturday in 
the composite New York newspaper 

an average of the eight daily news- 
papers which carry advertisements. 
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PACEMAKER AGAIN! 


Hee are a few factors 
that place the tri-city area, 
of which Troy is an integral 
part, even more decisively 
in the lead among New 
York's seven industrial dis- 
tricts, according to latest 
State Labor Department re- 
ports: 

Greatest gains in factory 
employment and payrolls; 

Setting a new all-time 
high in the state's industrial 
wage schedules; 

Smashing a 26-year prece- 
dent by showing gains in- 


THE 
RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO 


J A. VIGER, 


stead of customary seasonal 
losses. 

Complete coverage in 
the outstanding Troy sales 
field requires use of The 
Record Newspapers. 

For only 12c per line, 
lowest cost for single-medi- 
um blanket coverage of any 
major New York State mar- 
ket, they'll take your mes- 
sage to the more than 
201,000 persons who an- 
nually spend over $61,149,- 
000 for retail purchases in 
the Troy territory. 


THE TROY RECORD 
Newsparers |THE TIMES RECORD 
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How We Solved the Problem of 


Advertising a Many-Use Product 


The central idea of the campaign set up by Bostitch, Inc., is to 


open up new markets by getting potential prospects to think of 


the company as a center for information and help on fastening 


problems. 


BY 


SHERMAN L. 


SMITH 


Sales Promotion Manager, Bostitch, Inc., 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


OW would you go about ad- 
vertising a method which has 
a limitless number of appli- 
cations, a method for which 
nearly 800 different types of equip- 
ment are now required for the known 
applications? To complicate the prob- 
lem further, practically every job that 
this method can perform is already 
being done by some other method, and 
half of the potential users do not sus 
pect that a better method than their 
present one could ever be devised. 
That was the problem confronting 
Bostitch when it launched its present 
type of advertising, some four years 
ago. The company makes about 800 
devices for stapling, tacking, and wire 
stitching: paper staplers for the office 
desk; machines for sealing shipping 
containers, multiwall fertilizer bags, 
and bags of candies and nuts; booklet 
stitchers; self-feeding hammers; stap 
lers for attaching small articles to 
display cards; and machines that ‘‘sew” 
steel sheets in automobile bodies. 


Large Field, Spread Thinly 


Because ‘‘Bostitching’’ has an end- 
less number of uses and its potential 
customers .are spread thinly over a 
large number of industrial and other 
fields, the advertising task presents an 
unusual problem. To use trade jour- 
nals to cover all these fields would be 
prohibitively costly. Therefore, the 
Saturday Evening Post was chosen as 
the principal medium for this adver- 
tising campaign, to reach a cross-sec- 
tion of all available markets. 

Previous advertising had concen- 
trated on specific products with wide 
appeal—the streamlined desk fastener, 
the pocket fastener, the self-feeding 
hammer, But the novelty had worn 
off these items. They were already 
well-established and were no longer 
effective “stoppers” for many readers, 
and most of those readers who might 
stop would not be likely prospects for 


10} 


other items in the line. 

“To open up new markets and in- 
duce business to consult Bostitch on 
its countless fastening problems” was 
set up as the advertising objective. 

The old formula of Attention, In- 
terest, Desire, and Action was not 
enough in this situation. Advertising 
also had to suggest. It had to sug- 
gest to a toy manufacturer how he 
could use Bostitch in his business. It 
had to make a different suggestion to 
the manufacturer of metal products, 
the coffee roaster, display man, chick 
hatchery, building contractor, and a 
multitude of other potential prospects. 


Formula for “Ideal” Ad 


Obviously no advertisement could 
feature all, or very many, of these sug- 
gestions. The reader had to supply 
part of the message for himself. A 
formula was drawn up of the essential 
factors that the ideal advertisement— 
for this purpose—should include: 

A spectacular Bostitch application 
as a ‘stopper.’’ Wherever possible, 
this should be in a field that consti- 


tutes a worth-while market, so that 
the “stopper” itself would be an 
advertisement: 


A picture and brief description of 
one or more other Bostitch products, 
to portray the diversity of Bostitch 
applications ; 

A statement of where and how 
Bostitch products and service can be 
obtained, and an invitation to send 
samples or descriptions of fastening 
jobs to the company for suggestions. 

First in the series starting this cam- 
paign headlined the story of “Stitching 
Through Steel’; the next told of 
“Stapling Mattresses for the Bed of 
the Mississipp’’’; and the third pic- 
tured the head of a stapling machine 
descending on a fragile perfume bottle 
and asked the question in every read- 
er’s mind, ‘Why don’t they Smash?” 
Under these stoppers the advertise- 


BOSTITCH 
Helps Make 
Huge Mattresses 
For “Old Man River” 


Uncle Sam is making huge mattresses 
for the bed of the Mississippi to keep 
that mighty stream resting comfort- 
ably between its banks. Fastening 
the reinforcing wire mesh was slow 
and tedious until Bostitch was called 
in to engineer 4a giant tastener that 
does a stronger job — at high speed. 

The same engineering skill that 
built these machines to put a straight 
jacket on “Old Man River” designs the 
entire Bostitch line of 782 machines 
for stapling, stitching, and tacking, 
und handles all the problems of special 


applic ations 


oe 


This com- 
pact little 
fastener 
seals bags, 
small boxes, wrappings, fastens paper, 
attaches samples and price tickets. 


o f wh ac h 

B-5 is the 

outstanding example 

Combines workshop ruggedness, 


private othce appearance 


Foot or motor powered, leave both 
hands free to handle work. Use pre- 
formed staples or make their own. 
Bostitch machines and service avail- 
able through 300 exclusive represen- 
tatives working out of 81 cities in the 
United States and 37 foreign countries. 


BOSTITCH 


44 Division St., E. Greenwich, R. 1 
In Canada, Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Send for folder, “Progress At A Profit,” 
and interesting leaflet on Mississippi 
River job. If you have a problem in 
attaching materials, send samples or 


specifications for suggestions. 


This is how a Bostitch advertisement in- 
corporates the four fundamental factors 
which, the company has proved, make its 
advertising most productive of inquiries. 
Latest ad in the series brought inquiries 
from 57 different industries (not count- 
ing duplications) within three weeks. 
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ments followed the prescribed tormuia. | 
Results were immediate. Questions, 

problems, and samples from prospects 

showed that readers were getting the 


Miss Burns .. . did I write 
of ther own needs. The campaign @ Letter last month? ---- 


was off to a good start. How long 
could the pace be maintained? - There’s not much call for 
Applications as spectacular as these 4 peepee a” ws worm 
especially in fields that represent a — Te Siac ace cc eis 
; an. é é g 
broad potential market—are not dis machine?” I said. “Why. 
covered every week. Moreover, even t don’t write a letter once 
with interesting new applications be- in a blue moon.” But 
ing constantly reported from the field, he said correspondence 
a change in pace would be desirable was only one thing | 
as time went on. Consequently, in Dictaphone put through 1% 
the current campaign, another type of faster. So I agreed to try one. | 
‘stopper’ is employed, statements of 
outstanding customer advantages from 
putting Bostitch to work. This type 
of ‘‘stopper’’ includes such statements 
as ‘‘Bostitch Saves Me 67% in Cost 
of Assembly,” ‘$2,000 Fished Out of 
Fastening,” “Increased Our Output 
43%," “Made My Products Better 
Nine Times as Fast.”’ 


Pretty soon the advertising manager came 
in with a new promotion idea. With him at 
my de_k, I dictated a complete outline of the 
program. Our combined ideas became a 
matter of record immediately, beyond any 
possibility of misunderstanding. 


Case Studies Are Ads’ Sinews . ‘ ‘. 


A shift of emphasis has been made 
also in Item Two in the formula, 
stressing the work done by various Next thing I was checking some reports 

: when— BANG —a hot idea for boosting 


| Bostitch machines rather than the ma- 
production hit me. I just reached for 


; t a 
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chines themsel _ The staff be = the Dictaphone and in a few seconds 

search ~— and the specializing had that idea on permanent 

representatives throughout the country record so I couldn’t forget it! 


are also mentioned in every advertise- 
ment, to familiarize the prospect with 
the availability of skilled fastening 
service near at hand. The fundamental 
idea of ‘‘Bostitching,”” too, has been 
incorporated in the signature; ‘Bos- 
titch fastens it better—with wire.” 
This type of copy naturally places 
on the advertising department the re- 
sponsibility for gathering a mass of 
case material from the field and ob- 
taining the customer's confirmation of 


Then a customer phoned a special order 
and after he’d given me the dope I 
repeated it to him, with Dictaphone tak- 
ing down every word. No chance for a 
slip-up there—and no delay. After he’d 
hung up I listened back and added 
more instructions. 


| the statement and his consent to its That afternoon I cleaned up my work in half a \ (Rear 
use But the value of specific state- the time and even dictated a speech for our bo A i 
| ments in this type of campaign en- Annual Dinner. With Miss Burns outside to Yew) 
| tirely justifies the work that this intercept callers, I had few interruptions — hg 
| responsibility involves. pageants age Geared up two days’ back work, 
; s a result, friend, my Dictaphone dictating 

Has the campaign: implanted the machine is here to stay and the whole office is 

idea of “‘Bostitching” in the minds of a being equipped. And now, by golly, I’m going 

wide variety of prospects whose diverg- to write a letter...just to see how easy it is! 


ent fastening problems could not pos- 
| sibly be touched upon in the scope of 
|} a single advertisement? Let's con- 


The delay and confusion fostered by old-fashioned, two-person dictation 

‘ : cannot be tolerated today. Try the Dictaphone method. Let this modern 

sider the replies that were received in dictating machine help you get things done when they should be done! 
the first week following the insertion 


| of a recent advertisement. The adver- = P 
oe cece adventscment. The ave --DICTAPHONE speeds mental production--. 


_ 


a Model “E”’ Bostitch stapler to fasten DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 


In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St.,W., Toronto 


| | 
burlap onto automobile seat na ushions | I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office | 
and exclaiming, ; My job is easier | anyway?’’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated | 
now!” The other specific application || should tits to try a Ditsphone Cameo Dictating Machine | 
| described was an eyelash brush “Bos- |! wyame 
titched” to a display card. Pictured : ntiiion 
at the bottom of the copy was the new pera SM-6-41 
jackknife-size Bostitch ‘“three-in-one’’ Recs wien i cea alii inal Re A 
fastener. a a a eee 
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The types of business represented 
by those replying in the first few days 
were: Gasoline filters, rock wool bats, 
cardboard and plywood, builders, army 
camps, railroads, county courts, baker- 
ies, boat builders, insulation, trunks, 
builder's supplies, textile printers, pub- 
lic utilities, carpenters, teachers, leather 
stamps, industrial designers, 
live stock, feed millers, steel mills, 
road and bridge builders, and real es 
tate. Not one of these businesses was 
referred to directly in the advertise- 
ment. There were, of course, other 
inquiries which did refer to the ap- 
plications described. 


goods, 


The latest advertisement in this 
series brought inquiries from 57 dif- 
ferent industries within three weeks, 
not counting duplications. 

Rather conclusive evidence, isn't it, 
that readers can be made to think of 
the advertising message in terms of 
their own particular needs, even when 
these needs are not directly suggested 
in the story? Evidence of the success 
of this type of advertising campaign 
was sufficient so that the general theme 
and policy has been retained, even 
though a change in agencies was made 
(to James Thomas Chirurg Co., Bos- 
ton) two years after the present style 
was adopted, 

Although this campaign was con- 
ceived to give a broad coverage over 
a number of ‘thin’’ markets, there are 


some industrial fields in which the 


market for this method is sufhciently 
dense to warrant specialized trade 
journal campaigns. Modern Packaging, 
and Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance are examples of the media in 
which Bostitch industrial aavertising 
appears. Here the advertisements have 
the advantage of an audience of spe- 
cific common interests; but they still 
have two problems: To inform the 
reader about developments in his field 
that involve the Bostitching method, 
and to interest him in the method 
itself and the equipment which will 
enable him to adopt it. 

A large order for a single advertise- 
ment! The editorial information about 
developments in the field might not 
be read open-mindedly if it were too 
closely identified with the advertising 
of the product. To solve this, an 
unusual type of page layout was 
adopted in which one full column is 
given to editorial matter with only 
the slightest advertising slant, and the 
remainder of the page is devoted to 
an Out-and-out advertisement. Bostitch 
is not reluctant to pay for the space 
occupied by the editorial, because this 
makes the reader's mind receptive to 
the specific selling message that domi- 
nates the remainder of the page. 

This type of trade journal —e- 

specific facts to tell a specific story, 
a counterpart of the campaign in tg 
eral magazines, where specific facts 
are used to tell a general story and 
make it stick. 


Marketing Flashes 


Astute Synopsis of Defense Plant Facilities—The 
Package Becomes an Ad in Buyers’ Homes 


Defense Sub-Contracts ? 


Manufacturers desiring defense sub- 
contracts have experienced great difh- 
culty in making contact with primary 
contractors needing the particular 
work which the former are best fitted 
to handle. “How can we tell these 
AAA-1 customers what we have done, 
are now doing, and could do in the 
future?’ many executives are asking 
themselves. 

Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, found the answer. It com- 
missioned Designers for Industry, Inc., 
Cleveland, to make an engineering 
survey of its assets. These included 
management, personnel, labor rela- 
tions finances, past performance on 
contracts, plant equipment, ability to 
expand or revamp, etc., with partic- 
ular relation to the types of defense 
work it could undertake. 

The survey, arranged in both sum- 
marized and detailed form, illustrated 
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by photographs of the plant, was 
mailed to more than 1,000 prime de- 
fense contractors by Designers for In- 
dustry. A business reply card accom- 
panied it. Thus, in easily filed form 
was all the information that a con- 
tractor would need to decide on Mon- 
arch’s usefulness to him. Technical 
details of machinery, etc., are set forth 
fully, 

Such a short-cutting of time and 
space between contractor and sub-con- 
tractor appears to be highly intelligent 
today—when in defense, time is of 
the essence. 


Gum Does Its Bit 

Aluminum foil wrappers on gum of 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, will 
soon be a pre-war memory. Less than 
a month after the company announced 
that it was turning its supply of alum- 
inum over to the government, Dou- 
blemint gum appeared in a waxed 


paper package. 


Perfection of a package that would 
give the same protection as foil was 
not difficult, because Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint was already being wrapped in 
waxed paper. However, the necessary 
changes in machinery, etc., ordinarily 
would take months. Wrigley experts 
did it in days. In addition, they re- 
designed the package's lettering, bor- 
der, etc. 

Within a short time Wrigley’ s Juicy 
Fruit will also be wrapped in paper. 
The many tons of aluminum that had 
been earmarked for chewing gum are 
now available for airplanes. 


Follow-Through Box 


Formfit Co., Chicago, has recently 
finished a rather complete repackaging 
job. It came about after a study of 
its packages, as displayed in retail out- 
lets, revealed that the somewhat plain 
containers generally used lacked the 
sales appeal and eye appeal desired. 
It wasn’t that Formfit had been asleep 
on the job, for its packages were noth- 
ing to apologize for. Rather it was 
owing to the faith that something ac- 
ceptable, and to a measure satisfactory, 
could be improved upon. 

“We were using standard boxes and 
they were being received by the trade 
without complaint,” says W. H. 
Lowy, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising. “When we analyzed them 
with a skeptical eye, it seemed to us 
that they lacked what we might call 
theme. We began to feel that they 
were ineffectual. 

“Millions of boxes, containing 
Formfit products, foundations, bras- 
sieres, etc., were going Out to con- 
sumers steadily. Why not use them 
to tell the Formfit story? It has long 
been accepted that a package should 
follow an identifiable pattern. Family 
resemblance is always desirable. 

“We decided that by color, pictures, 
phrases and lettering we could tie our 
entire sales campaign closer together. 
National advertising, display cards, 
mailing pieces and boxes, we thought, 
could be linked more closely and that 
in doing so the reader of the advertis- 
ing would be helped to spot and iden- 
tify our goods quicker through the 
package. 

“We are endeavoring to tie our 
boxes into the general sales picture in 
another way. We run a sales school 
with classes in selling. We've added 
to the courses a study of how to use 
boxes to sell goods. We instruct in 
ways and means for using the boxes as 
backgrounds in display and how other- 
wise to use them in building the point- 
of-sale picture. 

“We feel that bright boxes, with 
fine art on them, have a psychological 


(Continued on page 52) 
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“Our 1940 Payrolls Were 
Almost $4,500,000 
Higher Than in 1939”’ 


Says 
R.L, CLAUSE, Pres. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GLASS COMPANY 


“The Pittsburgh District is the birthplace of the Amer- 
ican Plate Glass Industry and the factories which were 
established here before the turn of the Century are turn- 


ing out tens of millions of square feet of Plate Glass used PAYROLLS in PITTSBURGH 


annually throughout the world. Are Now 


“Pittsburgh is the headquarters of the Pittsburgh Plate 10 MILLION DOLLARS 


Glass Company, which employs thousands of persons within A MONTH HIGHER 
a close radius of the City. During 1940, sales, payrolls, and 
employment of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company reached ‘ 
the highest level in the history of the Company. Still fur- Month in 1929 
ther gains have been made during the first half of 1941. 


Than the Average 


GO AFTER THIS EXTRA 
“During 1940 the Company paid an aggregate of $30,- POTENTIAL WITH EXTRA 
635,000 in wages and salaries, compared with $26,137,000 ADVERTISING! 
in 1939. A sizeable portion of this sum was paid directly 
to employes in the Pittsburgh district.” 


Boost Your Budget i 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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No, Sir, we said that TELL ALL advertising must pre- 

sent interestingly all the information the reader must 

have before he can be expected to act. It takes real ad- in an advertisement obviously calls for a brand of talé 

vertising skill to make informative copy vitally interest- that can’t be bought with nickels and dimes. 

ing. Without real craftsmanship, any copy can become For detailed suggestions concerning how you can{ 

ponderous, and dull. Read page 51 from the “TELL this kind of specialized service from advertising 

ALL” book, reproduced here. Our whole point is that agers and advertising agencies, see the booklets ‘Hoy 

the story be well told . . . and with clarity! Hamstrung My Advertising Agency” and ‘Mr. Pré 
You need the best copywriting talent you can possibly dent: Meet Your Advertising Manager” described 

get, because: the opposite page. 

1 The expert copy man is your skilled ‘‘boiler-downer” . P 

and ‘“‘builder-upper.’’ Given the opportunity to study The easiest way to start using 

your real sales story, he can apply that highly-developed ad TELL ALL” is to START EASY 

power of a good copywriter — the ability to put himself ; : 

(THE FOURTH of a series suggesting ways for 


: you to start getting the benefits of using the TELL 
to the essence of what the reader must know in order to ALL principles) oes I 


in the place of the reader . . . to boil your story down duc 


; , ; for 
tie your claims to his own problems .. . to give your aia : — 
- rhe more remotely these TELL ALL principles appear), 


apply to your business, the more important it is to keg), , 
firmly in mind that everyone has to learn how to use the@,, » 
2 The expert copywriter is skilled in developing the One step at a time. One product at a time. One market 
proper sequence of your sales story, leading to an action- time. 
impelling conclusion. In many cases it would be downright foolhardy t@ 4 
3 The skillful advertising man determines when words changing over the whole advertising scheme of your 

, pany all at once. There’s always the risk that, if you d 

the jackpot right off the bat, you would completely 
your whole marketing and distributive setup which p 
ously had not leaned heavily upon the ability of bu 
paper advertising to do a real effective job of pre-se 


JUST START ON ONE PRODUCT and one 
ket. Make a few calls in the field and find out what 
problem is there; what the product’s real advantages 

The job of telling all interestingly and effectively that particular group; what they think about your 


product's features a believable build-up in terms of the 
reader’s prime interest. 


are needed to describe the features of your product; 
when illustrations of the product in operation can tell 
the story more clearly and more convincingly. 

4 Most important of all, the competent advertising man 
supplies that intensified “salesmanship-in-print’” that 


compensates for the absence of the personal magnetism 
of a salesman. 


H e ] 
business; that it will be profitable to let you apply them to 
iL) V2 4 g O 0 other markets. One case like that, and you have the greatest 


budget-getter you ever took into the front office. 


, 
I) a Let business paper salesmen help 

D a S We know that a greater use of TELL ALL copy principles 
* 


will make more business paper advertisers better satisfied 


customers; hence, not so hard to sell. The publishers, edi- 
tors, and salesmen of A.B.P. papers are anxious to work 
with you to get more of the selling into your advertising 
that must be in it if you’re to get more sales out of it. Ask 
them for suggestions. 


4 
You’ve never seen THESE two before! 
luct; what they like or don’t like about yours and com- NEW: “How | Hamstrung My Advertising Agency” 


ing products. Dig up the whole sales story. Then deter- This is the confession of an advertising 


ke what the objectives of your advertising to that par- manager who, after two years of inadvert- 


lar market should be. And make them adequate. Don’t ently thwarting the very purpose for which 


ontent with just keeping your name before that particu- he had hired the agency, found out how to 
: yas . : ot a rez oney’s worth from their copy- 
group. Give each ad a specific and sufficient job to do. det . we xh PY 
a aiaeS- ' writing skill. It tells how, through a sim- 
rite advertising that tells those prospects exactly what : ae he 
. . - ye, COMMON-sense arrangement with Nis 
must know before any one of them can be expected be o ncy, he made his company’s advertising 
: ; a ; ys Ng a8 agency, he made Mis ane, 
ct. Submit reasonable evidence that what you say is so \yamsir ung By aber 


more productive and his own department 
and we mean reasonable to the readers, not just to you. 


more important to his company. 
hen select the business papers that will give you ade = rhis booklet is free to anyone interested 
te coverage of the important buying factors in that one in getting a bigger return from his business 


Baca 3 
ket. Use as much space as your story requires. Run paper advertising investment. 
n enough to accomplish the job you've assigned to that , _ - 

paign NEW: “Mr. President: Meet Your Advertising Manager 
© . 


Without a full appreciation of the kind of 


ftalaYOU’RE TRYING TO GET THE DEALER sales results to expect from the advertising 


lisplay and push your product, find out all the things manager, no business management can get 


. ae ae the maximum return on its business paper 
can @ you can do to help him move your goods; to justify its Pi] 


ea hare ae 3 A advertising investment. This booklet is a 
1g mame if it’s higher than most. In your advertising in his 
‘Howler paper, give him the same sort of help that he gets 


- Prat the editorial pages. That's the only reason he reads it. 


brief talk — in the nature of a private con- 
sultation — on the sort of a man the ad- 
vertising manager is; what he is really 


‘bed { vour field work has indicated that your advertising worth; how to get the most out of him. It 
uld be made to produce inquiries, offer something that’s is written to and for Management. It con- 
ly useful to the reader, and tell him why it’s useful. Only tains thoroughly practical suggestions for 
m can he be expected to send the coupon. putting your advertising and sales promo- 
tion operation on almost as exact a basis as your production 
T UP SOME METHOD OF CHECKING the department. Available at no cost to anyone interested in improv- 
tiveness of this new kind of advertising on that one ing the effectiveness of his advertising in business papers. 
1 Muct selling to one market. If, after a reasonable trial, THIRTY YEARS OLD: “Intensive Advertising” by John E. Kennedy; 


loesn’t seem to be achieving the specific objective you've pe : : pier 
; a fascinating monograph that deals with the practical application 


for it, get out in the field again and find out why. of TELL ALL principles. 


b peat Dor’ stop until you’ve made sure that it’s paying its way. 


to ke 
se thei 
rket @ 


Over 8,000 copies have been requested since A.B.P. first offered 
ly then will you be able to prove to management that this aid to better advertising last summer. It’s free, and you'd 
se TELL ALL advertising principles are sound in your better ask for yours now while we still have some. 
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creasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping 


lvertisers get a bigger return on their investment 


Even without the cheese cake, Oldsmobile’s cut-away display would probably fascinate 

mechanical-minded America. Olds has taken no chances, however; displays plus girls 

have been routed all over the country to demonstrate Hydra-Matic Drive at dealers’ 
show rooms, fairs, ete. 


Olds Breaks All Sales Records 
Featuring “Hydra-Matic Drive” 


Even though the price for the no-gear-shift model is $90 higher 


than the standard model, approximately half of all Oldsmobile 


customers are new demanding it. 


EGISTERING an increase of 
35%, sales of Oldsmobiles in 


1940 reached the highest peak 

ever obtained by this 43-year- 
old producer. Then accelerating the 
momentum thus gained, the Olds- 
mobile sales organization under the 
leadership of D. E. Ralston, general 
sales manager, during the first quar- 
ter of 1941 speeded up to a figure 
more than 56% higher than the 1940 
record rate. 

But that is only part of the story. 
Even more important in some respects 
is the fact that approximately half of 
all Oldsmobiles being sold at present 
are equipped with ‘“Hydra-Matic 
Drive’’—an optional feature that was 
first introduced with the 1940 model, 
and one that costs $90 extra. 

Of course the desirability of this 
optional feature is emphasized rather 
than its cost. It does offer exclusive 
advantages and it is undoubtedly worth 
the money. A whole new factory had 
to be equipped to produce it. But 
from a sales angle, the most interest- 
ing aspects are the marketability of 
such a feature at an added price, its 
effect on unit sales and on dollar vol- 
ume, and methods employed in adver- 
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tising and selling it to the public. 

Approximately 100,000 cars so 
equipped have already been sold— 
80,000 of them during the first half of 
the current model year. Eliminating 
the clutch and clutch pedal entirely, 
aS it does, Hydra-Matic Drive has 
been called by its sponsors the great- 
est improvement in motoring since the 
advent of the self-starter. It selects 
gears automatically, thus reducing 
driving to a mere matter of starting, 
steering and stopping. The engine 
cannot stall under heavy loads, the 
driver never has to take his hands off 
the wheel. The drive never gets out of 
order. 

Olds has been telling the public 
about Hydra-Matic Drive through ex- 
tensive advertising in magazines and 
newspapers and on outdoor poster 
panels in all principal cities. Seven- 
tenths or more of all Oldsmobile ads 
now feature clutchless driving and all 
others at least mention it. 

A 16-mm. motion picture was pro- 
duced to acquaint the sales organiza- 
tion with the advantages of Hydra- 
Matic Drive and the same picture has 
since been used for prospect showing. 

A considerable volume of sales lit- 


erature was supplied to dealers tor tne 
same purpose, together with display 
material and other helps. Salesmen’s 
demonstrators carry colorful signs on 
side and back. 

Prospects were bound to ask all 
manner of questions, so a questions- 
on renal marr was prepared for 
them. 

Perhaps the most convincing pro- 
motional activities, though, have been 
special displays and demonstrations 
conducted in principal cities through- 
out the country. ' 

As Mr. Ralston explains: ‘We be- 
lieve in advertising as much as anyone 
and we use it to the fullest possible ad- 
vantage. Oldsmobile was the first au- 
tomobile manufacturer to release a 
nation-wide newspaper advertising 
campaign and we have been an exten- 
sive and consistent user of this medium 
for more than 40 years. We also find 
magazines excellent media and we mer- 
chandise our copy in them according 
to the various fields which they cover. 
So with radio, posters, and other 
media. 


First Told, Then Shown 


“But the American public likes to 
be shown, as well as told, and when it 
comes to showing, the special display 
and the demonstration are demanded. 
Of course we stress salesroom displays 
and regular demonstrations by all 
salesmen, but something more was 
needed to prove the unique features of 
Hydra-Matic Drive and to get it 
talked about. 

“To fill this need, Oldsmobile engi- 
neers, in cooperation with the sales 
department, developed a special dis- 
play and a special demonstration each 
of which serves those purposes, 

“The special display features a cut- 
away chassis model with a special in- 
strument panel that shows which gear 
is engaged at the time and also reg- 
isters the speed of the engine. The 
engine actually runs, even though the 
car doesn’t move. A comely girl driver 
enhances the display. As she accelerates 
the engine, the engine speed is regis- 
tered on each of two dials; as the 
speed increases the gears shift auto- 
matically, and, as they do so, figures 
on a panel are illuminated to show 
which gear is engaged. A clock with 
second-hand shows how quickly the 
engine accelerates and changes auto- 
matically from one gear to another. 
Such displays were used at both 
World’s Fairs last year and were 
routed all over the country for use in 
dealers’ salesrooms. 

“The special demonstration, how- 
ever, has produced the most astonish- 
ing results. This consists of test runs 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


THE LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD—CURRENTLY 3,850,000 
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by two cars over the same course, at 


the same time. One of the cars is 
equipped with Hydra-Matic Drive, the 
other is a similar car with standard 
transmission and equipped with an 
‘effort meter’ —a_ scientific device 
which we developed to register all 
clutch and gear-shift operations, as 
well as the number of minutes the 
clutch pedal is depressed. 

“Tests are made in downtown 
traffic and are observed by local news- 
paper men and others. We have five 
such demonstrators touring the coun- 
try and they attract wide attention 
wherever they appear. When a dem- 
onstration is completed, we usually 
publish an ad in the newspapers of 
that city to report the results. News- 
papermen cooperate well and in many 
cases they become so impressed that 
they write their own stories. 

“Such tests have now been made in 


many cities and from these we have 
compiled some amazing averages. 
While driving conditions vary in dif- 
ferent cities, we have established that 
—on the average—a motorist in down- 
town traffic depresses the clutch of 
his car or shifts gears approximately 
360 times per hour! The clutch pedal 
is under foot pressure approximately 
24 minutes of every hour, or about 
40% of the time. In fact, operating 
the clutch pedal and brake pedal of a 
motor car in congested traffic has be- 
come similar to pedaling a bicycle. No 
wonder driving is often fatiguing in 
the extreme, 

The obvious conclusion is that no 
manufacturer need hesitate to improve 
his product and charge for it accord- 
ingly, provided the improvement is 
worth the money and he convinces the 
public of the fact through capable ad- 
vertising and selling. 


Cincinnati’s Consumer Conference 


—What It Is, How It Works 


When consumers, manufacturers and retailers get together on a 


business-like basis to seek solutions of their common problems, 


everybody benefits. 


BY DR. 


ARTHUR E. 


ALBRECHT 


Associate Professor of Marketing, and Chairman, 
Department of Business Administration, 


School of Business, College of the City of New York 


USINESS men as a whole have 
looked upon the consumer 
movement as something to be 
feared or to be ignored. Not 

so in Cincinnati. In the Queen City 
on the Ohio River the business com- 
munity and the consumers are working 
together. Business is helping the con- 
sumer and the consumer is helping 
business. 

The organized consumer-movement 
there is called “The Consumer Con- 
ference of Greater Cincinnati.” It 
owes its start to Miss Rosamond Cook, 
who as a professor in the School of 
Household Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, organized a 
course in the Economics of Consump- 
tion to which she invited 12 women 
from women’s clubs in Cincinnati. 
There was no charge for the course; 
the only requirement was regular at- 
tendance aa the desire to spread the 
idea of better buymanship among other 
members of their respective societies. 

The women came, listened to the 
professor who specialized in the fields 
of buying, retailing and consumption. 
After the course was over, there was a 
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general feeling that the work should 
be continued in a more or less formal 
manner. Everyone agreed to this idea, 
but it remained for one of the mem- 
bers of the course, Mrs. Dennis Jack- 
son, to effect an organization, She 
formed a permanent organization of 
housewives with the assistance of the 
School of Household Administration. 
The new group got under way in 
October, 1934. 

The new organization was made up 
of members from women’s clubs in 
and near Cincinnati. After the first 
year the clubs were asked to become 
affliated members of ‘The Consumer 
Conference of Greater Cincinnati,” to 
endorse its work, and to send repre- 
sentatives to its meetings. The dele- 
gates of each club were requested to 
report on the work of the Conference 
at meetings of clubs they represented. 
The member clubs were religious, so- 
cial, charitable, labor, and_ political. 
Yet, in the new organization their 
delegates came together on an equal 
footing as consumers and as buyers 
for the home. They all wished to be- 
come better buyers and in turn carry 


back their newly acquired information 
to their own club members. At the 
present time there are over 40 clubs 
in the Consumers’ Conference. 

From the start, the organization 
sought not to antagonize business, but 
to seek its cooperation. Mrs. Jackson 
and her committee felt that the women 
of the city had a point of view that 
should be brought to the attention of 
housewives and that business men 
would listen to them. 

At first, business men were skeptical 
of the new organization. But, after a 
time a business executive here and an- 
other there agreed to speak to the new 
gtoup and to answer questions. The 
group did not wish to run business, 
but wished the merchants and manu- 
facturers to understand their point of 
view. 

These meetings revealed that the 
women wanted to know how to buy 
more efficiently. Some of their hus- 
bands were associated with large 
manufacturing companies and they 
knew that purchasing agents did not 
buy haphazardly. Why shouldn’t they 
improve their own buying habits? 


“Give Us More Facts!” 


From the first, it was brought out that 
they needed more information about 
the goods they bought. How could 
they tell the quality of tablecloths or 
canned goods or meat? Here they 
were critical of certain local store ad- 
vertisements which seemed to be full 
of glamour, but lacked buying infor- 
mation. For example, sheets, pillow- 
cases, and similar products were 
advertised in vague a general terms. 
A committee of the Conference had 
found that institutions of various kinds 
used methods of testing materials and 
that manufacturers had informative 
data available. On the other hand, 
the stores did not know that the house- 
wives wanted this information. 

One of the executives of a local de- 
partment store agreed to work with a 
committee from the Conference. He 
had tests made of his merchandise at 
the University and gave the informa- 
tion these tests revealed in his adver- 
tising. It was found also that some 
manufacturers were ready to cooperate 
by supplying the necessary technical 
information. There seemed to be no 
good reason why this information 
could not be used in advertisements. 
This store in advertising sheets, pillow- 
cases and similar goods, now gives the 
following information: 

Thread count per square inch, ten- 
sile strength, weight per square inch, 
bleached or brown, laundry test. In 
its advertisements the store points out 
from time to time that this informa- 
tion is supplied in cooperation with 
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the story of the THREE BEARS © 


(s/ightly revised ) 


THE BIG BIG BEAR: There is something about the Saturday 


morning roar of the big, big bear that will make most any sales 
manager jump up and reach for an order book. Ah . . . when you see 
those 50,000 square foot food markets packed with shoppers . 
railroad sidings to bring in the groceries and double-decker pushcarts 
to take 'em out . . . block square parking lots . . . soup 3c a can — man, 
that’s merchandising in the raw! We at The Progressive Grocer know 
because we were the first to hunt the big, big bear. We've been in the 
lair of every one from the boulevards of Hollywood to the Mainstreet 
of Bellaire. And even though he is a rather rare animal, we, like you, 
wouldn’t miss a single one of them. 
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THE BIG MEDIUM-SIZE BEAR aoesn't roar quite so loud 
but many a sales manager claims that the roar is more melodious. 
These bears are not only big, but more abundant. With careful | 
plotting of the woods we have found many thousands of them — big 

self-serve markets, superettes, big service stores, big country stores. 

With volumes of $300,000, $250,000, $200,000, $150,000, $100,000, 

they bite big chunks and they bite in so many places that it all adds up 

to such a juicy slice of the food business that no grocery manufacturer 

would think of skipping these big independents and local chains. So 

naturally The Progressive Grocer reaches all the big, medium-size 

bears, too. 


THE BIG LITTLE BEAR is still a pretty good sized 
animal. You've got to be big or you don’t rate as a bear at all in this 
food business. The fifty-odd thousand d7g, little bears that we have 
carefully hunted down and picked (on the basis of volume) out of 
more than 400,000 independents and local chains in the country are 
big enough by themselves to do more than a third of all the business 
done by this whole group. It makes your eyes pop when some of these 
babies open their mouths and show their sales teeth. We (like 
Goldilocks and leading food manufacturers) agree that the d7g, little 
bear is just right if you want to cover all the big independent and local 
chain markets. So we reach every one of them, too. 


‘Lhe Progressive Grocer 


BUTTERICK BLDG. NEW YORK * MALLERS BLDG. CHICAGO * HOBART BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO 
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“How do you do, Madam, I represent the—oh! hello, 
dear, dinner ready?” 


* 


* 


the Consumers Conference in order 
to make available information regard- 
ing the manufacture of staple articles. 
Other stores are now giving informa- 
tion of this type in advertising. 

A number of dry cleaning and 
manufacturing plants and retail or- 
ganizations have upon the request of 
the Conference invited its members to 
visit their places of business. In each 
instance the director of home econ- 
omics or the publicity director has 
arranged the trips and talked to the 
members so that there might be a 
mutual exchange of information. In- 
dustrial concerns have shown how raw 
materials and supplies are bought, how 
research is carried on to improve the 
quality of goods and how goods are 
manufactured, stored and distributed. 
These visits have built confidence in 
products, created good will, and have 
educated housewives to the many 
functions and services that must be 
performed in the manufacturing and 
marketing of goods.’ 

Apart from information about the 
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quality and construction of goods, the 
women have sought to know how cer- 
tain goods such as dresses and other 
wearing apparel should be cleaned. As 
a result, information was sought from 
manufacturers and from laundries and 
from cleaning establishments as to the 
best methods of cleaning. The Con- 
ference tries to get labels attached to 
garments telling how they should be 
washed or cleaned and so reduce com- 
plaints against merchandise. 

One of the new committees is the 
Consumer-Retailer Problems Commit- 
tee, composed of members of the 
Retail Merchants Association and the 
Consumer Conference. This commit- 
tee has been set up to discuss store 
services, labeling, advertising, and sell- 
ing. An effort is made to have the 
consumers’ point of view understood 
by the merchants, who endeavor to 
comply with reasonable requests. 

On the other hand, the merchants 
have an excellent opportunity of pre- 
senting some of their problems. For 
example, the department stores have 


brought home to the members of the 
Conference the desirability of getting 
shoppers to understand that unreason- 
able returns add considerably to the 
cost of retail distribution. Here, the 
consumer has a responsibility that she 
must accept. Actual instances of un- 
reasonableness have been placed before 
the Conference to show that the cus- 
tomer is not always right. 

Weekly radio programs are an im- 
portant part of the work of the Con- 
ference, and executives of leading 
department stores, chain stores, manu- 
facturing establishments and _ other 
businesses have cooperated with the 
Conference in putting on informative 
and interesting programs. This type 
of work has been of substantial pub- 
licity value to those persons who have 
appeared on the programs and to the 
organizations which they represent. 

Both housewives and executives feel 
that the active cooperation betwen 
business and the consumer movement 
in Cincinnati has created much gcod 
will for business. In addition, both 
the retailers and the manufacturers 
have gained when the articles which 
they sold were merchandized to meet 
better the needs of consumers. 

Ignoring or fighting the consumer 
movement drives it into activities that 
are not constructive. The business 
community in the Queen City has 
shown the way to its colleagues in 
other centers when they too are con- 
fronted with a consumer movement 


American Weekly Probes 
Food-Buying Habits 

At a series of meetings of advertis- 
ing and grocery executives in various 
cities, The American Weekly presents 
findings on grocery advertising read- 
ership and buying habits. 

For example, it was found that 
20% of housewives “never,” 21% 
“seldom” and 59% “regularly” read 
retail grocery advertising, but that the 
proportion of regular readers is 
greater among lower than higher in- 
come groups. 

When a grocer cannot provide the 
requested size, 28% of customers take 
another size, 34% another brand or 
item, 22% walk out or go to a com- 
petitor, and 16% don’t buy. When a 
grocer says ‘‘we’re out of that brand,” 
48% take another brand or item, 
32% walk out or go to a competitor, 
20% don’t buy. 

Impulse-buying provides 53% of 
sales of syndicate stores, 42% of de- 
partment stores, 24% of grocery 
stores, 33% of chain drug stores, and 
8% of independent drug stores— 
which shows the desirability, The 
American Weekly says, of adequate 
display. ) 
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LIBERTY—TO DO WHAT? 


THREE soldiers on a street corner, 
wondering where to go from here. 


Where next—in a town whose side- 
walks are overflowing with men on 
leave from camp? A dance some- 
where? No such luck, soldier. The 
movies? Take a look at that line 
down the block. Somewhere to meet 
a friend, to write a letter... 


“Dad used to tell me about places 
back in 717...” 


“We were at war then, Buddy. 
People cared.” 


Isn’t it time America woke up to 
the fact that building an army is more 
than camps and guns? An army is 
men. And one of the most urgent 
problems in any all-out scheme of 
national defense is how to provide 
for these men off duty. 
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Within the camps and naval sta- 
tions the services themselves have 
excellent facilities. But in the sur- 
rounding cities and towns, the prob- 
lem is urgent and serious. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger cen- 
ters. Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
population may come as many as 
3,000 men on a single evening. Not 
half of them can find places to eat; 
hardly any can find opportunities 
for wholesome entertainment. 


To meet this emergency all the 
“service agencies” of the last war 
have joined forces. The Y. M. C. A.,, 
the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the 
Y. W. C. A., the Jewish Welfare 
Board and the National Travelers 
Aid Association have combined to 
form the United Service Organiza- 
tions—known as the U. S. O. Differ- 


ences of race and creed have been 
forgotten; lesser distinctions of pur- 
pose and method have been subor- 
dinated to the idea of united service. 


How can you help? The U.S. O. is 
raising approximately eleven million 
dollars to finance its program of 
leisure-time aid to the men in serv- 
ice. Give generously to the U.S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U.S.O. clubs. The 
government is building the club 
houses themselves. What is required 
now is money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give? 
To the local committee that has 
charge of your city’s part in this 
national drive. No matter how much 
or how little you feel you can give, 
send it today to your local chairman 
or to National U.S.0O. Headquarters, 
Empire State Building, New York. 
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Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 42) 


effect on the salesperson. Girls and 
women have a sub-conscious urge to 
work with pretty things. 

“The salesgirl doesn’t have to be 
told to push the better package. She'll 
do it automatically. The customer, 
too, is similarly affected. It’s good 
advertising to high-style a package 
and, what’s more, it’s good selling. 

“Most of us automaticaly feel that 
a manufacturer, if he makes an extra- 
good product, isn’t likely to put it in 
a shoddy package.” 

Formfit’s spring campaign has been 
running in 76 metropolitan news- 
papers. Rotogravure is used in 38 of 
them. National advertising has been 


running in Harper's Bazaar, Life, 
Mademoiselle, New Yorker, Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror, Vogue and 


Woman's Home Companion. Besides 
this, it has increased its appropriations 
for cooperative newspaper advertising. 

Newspaper art work, available in 
mat form, ties in with the theme used 
in national advertising, mailing 
pieces, point-of-sale cards and boxes. 
That’s more of the carry-through, 

Formfit's big promotion push is 
aimed to catch the eye of woman 
when she is outfitting for the Spring 
and Summer. Careful study shows 
that 36% of all women who possess 
two or more foundation garments, 
brassieres, etc., buy the second or suc- 
ceeding ones for warm weather wear. 

To tempt women to buy more of 
these undergarments, Formfit has de- 
veloped a ‘family’’ idea—three items 
advertised in a group. They are called 
Day-Life, Sports-Life and Night-Life. 
Every woman, it is deftly suggested, 
should possess all three. 

The salesman on the road, too, has 
his encouraging sales talk for the 
buyer. One neat convincer is evidence 
to prove that the well-stocked corset 
department is a winner in any store. 
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“For the 11th straight year corsets 
led all other departments in stores of 
all sizes in profit making.” And, 
“The annual average sales per clerk 


totaled $12,000.” This, the figures 
show, is done on an average sale of 
$3.83. 

Formfit now has a Fashion Review 
Service which, in recent months, has 
been used by 189 newspaper and radio 
spot stations in 118 cities and 34 mag- 
azines, including trade paper and na- 
tional periodicals. 

But the new packaging, Mr. Lowy 
believes, is the new follow-through. 
It’s the last wallop to keep garment 
identification stoutly in the buyer's 
memory. That's where the repeat sale 
starts: In a handsome box that goes 
home. 


Soup in Pliofilm 

Packaging dehydrated foods, includ- 
ing soup mixes, in Pliofilm containers, 
promises to be one of the most impor- 
tant developments in the food field. 

Soups normally have a higher per- 
centage of water content than any 
other prepared, packaged food prod- 
uct, averaging at least 80% water. 
Weight and bulk of this high water 
content obviously increases shipping, 
handling and storage costs. 

By packaging dehydrated soup in- 
gredients in Pliofilm, which protects 
the contents from absorbing moisture, 
all the essentials for a quart of soup 
except the water may be delivered to 
the consumer in a package 414 by 514 
inches, less than an inch thick. Con- 
tents average 21/4 ounces, with an- 
other half ounce for the package. 

Skinner & Eddy Corp., Seattle, has 
placed an order with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber for 100,000,000 Pliofilm 
packages for its Minute Man soup 
mixes. A. & P. and other grocery 
chains have also begun distribution of 
their own brands of dehydrated soup 
mixes in Pliofilm. Acceptance has 
been good by both grocers and con- 
mers. 
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Boxes such as these 
containing the prod- 
ucts repeat the illus- 
trations used by 
Formfit Co. in its 
national advertising. 
Thus garment identi- 
fication is kept alive 
in the buyer’s mind 
right in her home. 


Chicken or beef fat, essential to 
most soups, is included in the mixes. 
By adding water and boiling the num- 
ber of minutes indicated on the pack- 
age, a large quantity of soup is readily 
available at a low cost. Packages for 
a quart of soup usually sell for ten 
cents each, three for a quarter. There- 
fore, they combine storage convenience 
with economy. 

Other dehydrated foods packaged in 
Pliofilm include bakers’ yeast, butter- 
milk, malted milk, molasses, malt— 
with more to come. 


Silent Sound Truck 


King Cole’s Sound Service, Inc., 
N. Y., has introduced a noiseless 
“sound truck’’ for street advertising 
that should win hearty handclaps from 
the Noise Abatement Council. 

The device consists of a revolving 
crystal globe mounted atop a truck 
with ten colored spotlights and two 
airport spotlights all focused on the 
turning sphere, producing a rainbow 
effect of constantly changing hues. 
The colored spotlights have 100,000 
candlepower, and the airport spotlights 
are 1,000 watts each. Electricity is 
produced by a gasoline driven gen- 
erator inside the truck. 

Explains President George H. Cole, 
“This new device comes as a welcome 
answer to many advertisers in large 
cities who have been depending on 
sound trucks. It enables them to co- 
operate with civil authorities in sup- 
pressing noise without sacrificing the 
effectiveness of their advertising. Sub- 
stitution of sight for sound will, in 
many instances, prove far more ef- 
fective if only for the contrast it 
creates amid street noises. 

“While the lighted crystal globe is 
restricted to night advertising for best 
results, the same truck can be utilized 
in daylight as a sound truck, equipped 
with phonograph records and speak- 
ing apparatus, where this form of at- 
tention-getter is not prohibited. Where 
desired, light and sound units may be 
used simultaneously. A portable plat- 
form is provided for county fairs and 
similar gatherings.” 

The first truck is already in service 
advertising “Newport,” latest Chrys- 
ler auto, in Connecticut, Long Island 
and Westchester County. 


Population Trends 


The 6th edition of “Population and Its 
Distribution,” compiled by J. Walter 
Thompson, is now available. The book 
deals with vital population trends develop- 
ing from shifts among city, suburban and 
rural families from 1930 to 1940. The 
volume contains vital statistical data gath- 
ered from various government and private 
sources, tabulated and grouped in usable 
form. 
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Metro Offers Prizes for 
Best Advertising Photos 


To stimulate the use of better 
photographs in advertising, Metro- 
politan Sunday Newspapers is offer- 
ing $100 in three cash prizes—with 
“certificates of merit’—to advertisers 
and their agencies whose pictures are 
rated as “most effectively used in ad- 
vertising during the first six months 
of 1941.” The three cash awards— 
$50, $30 and $20—will go to the 
agency or advertising department for 
whatever distribution the three win- 
ning individuals may deem suitable. 
The accompanying certificates will be 
issued to the winning agencies and 
advertisers on a company basis. 
Entries in the form of five final 
proofs—not the photographs them- 
selves—must be filed with Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Newspapers, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York, by June 30. 

The judges—picture editors of five 
of the 24 Sunday newspapers whose 
gravure and comic sections are repre- 
sented by Metro as a group selling 
agency—are these men: Walter Ames, 
Sunday editor, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Stanley Kalish, picture 
editor, Milwaukee Journal; A. M. 
Kennedy, Sunday editor, Chicago 
Tribune; Ralph Peters, rotogravure 
editor, Detroit News; W. A. White, 
Sunday editor, Pittsburgh Press, 


AFA Boston Convention 
Pledges Advertising’s 
Aid in U. S. Defense 

Stimulated in part by a letter from 
President Roosevelt saying advertising 
has been a potent force in American 
life and should aid the preparedness 
program by helping to create and 
maintain public morale, the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, with de- 
fense advertising the keynote of its 
Boston convention, closed its sessions 
May 28 with resolutions to do every- 
thing possible for national defense. 
The convention reviewed the current 
AFA defense poster campaign and 
other activities of its National De- 
fense Committee and put new steam 
into its program for consumer educa- 
tion. 

Following the final meeting the 
directors elected as their chairman 
Elon Borton, advertising manager of 
LaSalle Extension University, and as 
AFA president James A. Welch, vice- 
president of Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co. Six new directors for three- 
year terms, chosen at the’ convention, 
are Mr. Borton; Mr. Welch; Fred O. 
Bohen (re-elected), president, Mere- 
dith Publishing Co.; Joseph Snyder, 
vice-president, Dallas Journal; John 
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H. Platt, advertising director, Kraft 
Cheese Co.; Mercedes Hurst, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co, 

In his convention keynote speech 
Paul Garrett, retiring AFA chairman, 
said the dislocation caused by defense 
production forces advertising to 
smooth the way all along new chan- 


James A. Welch, 
new AFA presi- 
dent. 


nels of distribution, that “it must lead 
the customer through this labyrinth 
of change by careful and continuous 
explanation of the whys and where- 
fores’” guided by advertising counsel 
sensitive to public attitudes. Raymond 
Rubicam, head of the Young & Rubi- 
cam advertising agency, picturing the 
rapid rise in consumer buying power, 
counselled against advertising to 
avoid taxes and advertising to make 
possible unwarranted price increases, 
saying “it can perform for the Amer- 


ican people, in war and peace, a great 
and diversified service of inducing 
beneficial mass action.” 

Many departmental meetings were 
held by public utility advertisers, 
house magazine publishers, outdoor 
advertisers, premium users, magazine 
publishers and other groups. Richard 
P. Dodds of Truscon Steel Co. and 
president of National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association told the indus- 
trial group they have a double de- 
fense job—defense of country and 
also defense of the peace-time futures 
of their own companies by explaining 
price changes and priority-delayed de- 
liveries, by maintaining good customer 
relations, by keeping brand names 
alive, by modernizing catalogs. 

Freely acknowledging that “the 
consumer is the boss of advertising,” 
that good advertising regards con- 
sumer interest first, the convention 
devoted much attention to consumer 
relations, which AFA is striving to 
improve. Mrs. Edith A. Bruckner, 
president of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, asserted most women 
think of advertising as “their friend.” 
She believes most consumer organiza- 
tions strive nowadays for better buy- 
ing education, not for destruction of 
advertising. 


When your clients need more facts con- 
cerning products, markets, sales, and 


their relation to trade or consumer ad- 
vertising, just put the whole thing up to 
the IBM Service Bureau. This organiza- 
tion, with branch offices in principal 
cities, is equipped to provide more facts 


for your research dollar—in less time. 
Branches are all equipped with punched 
card accounting machines, and manned 
by expert operators. Write for detailed 
information to International Business 
Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in & Principal Cities 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


B. As a relief from the many modernistic and colorful 

table-set treatments that have been in vogue among 
radio makers, General Electric presents this AC-DC 6-tube 
superheterodyne. It’s conservatively designed with some- 
thing of the solid massiveness of a console model in a two- 
tone walnut veneer cabinet to catch the eye of “non-moderns.” 


2. Plain and flat though this fountain pen desk set is, the 
luster and beauty of its colored Monsanto Lustron base 
and its handsome container bespeak its quality. The dry- 
proof reservoir keeps only the point of the pen immersed 
in ink to avoid messiness in use. Rubber feet prevent the 
set from slipping. The base was made by Chicago Moulded 
Products Co. for W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


SB. Even the office ink bottle can be usefully beautiful. 

Parker Quink bottles in pint and quart sizes of crackle- 

finish glass are streamlined and made easy to handle by a 

front depression for the user’s thumb (and Quink label) 

and by grooves in the back to accommodate fingers. The 

fluted Bakelite screw cap completes the streamlining. Under 
the cap is a non-spill rubber pour-out. 


4. Almost a throw-back to early radio days is this new 

Willard Storage battery used up to now only in the 1941 
General Electric self-charging portable receiver. Its trans- 
parent plastic case carries green, white and red balls in 
channels at the end of the case. Their position indicates the 
battery's gravity. It can be recharged from any light socket. 


5. Not a whiff of fishy odor escapes from this smoked 

herring packed by Allison-Bedford Co. of Chicago in 

Goodyear Pliofilm bags. Salmon, fillets and other fish prod- 

ucts in these heat-sealed, vapor-proofed bags can even be 

put into refrigerators without contaminating the taste of 

other foods. No oil soaks through to make the package 
slimy. 


@. Here are pipes requiring very little “breaking in.” The 

corn cob liners are subjected to such high heat and 

pressure when the Durez bowls are moulded on that they 

give off most of their impurities. Even the first filling gives 

the smoker “a sweet, mellow smoke,” says Phoenix-American 

Pipe Works. Several color finishes in this one shape are 
now on the market. 


Z- There are no angles to accumulate under-mixed portions of a 

batch of icing in this new Mirror double boiler made by 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. The bowl-shaped bottom of 

the inset boiler feeds the mix to spoon or beater ‘offering home- 

makers the one thing that has been missing from otherwise com- 

plete kitchens.” The lower section’s flared bottom gets maximum 
efficiency from the heating unit. 


8. This smooth-contour zine die casting supplants the old angular 

cast iron dispenser for the Chicago Printed String Co., im- 

proving appearance and reducing shipping weight. It accommo- 

dates any of the three spool sizes used by the company, has rubber 

feet to prevent counter marring, and is equipped with a clutch 

control to end back lash. It was designed by Barnes & Reinecke 
aided by Otto Vogel of the company. 


9. Extra sales power is added to Heine’s Blend smoking tobacco 

by these colored “humidor tops” made of Celluloid Corps- 

ration’s Lumarith. Sutliff Tobacco Corporation supplies these tops 

in many colors to dealers who hand one out with each 25-cent can. 

After the can is key-opened, the Lumarith top makes a tight seal 
to keep the tobacco fresher and more moist. 


10. Philco’s new room ventilator for 1941 looks enough like a 
radio cabinet to justify its presence in the Philco line. Its 
14-by-16 inch walnut housing has a front panel of wood with steel 
louvres and plastic knobs to control fan speed and the flow of 
475 cubic feet of filtered air per minute either into a room or out 
of it. Sales of this unit in April and May alone were 39% 
above total 1940 sales, says Harry Boyd Brown, sales manager. 


Li. The modern striking red waxed paper wrapper around 

“STAFF,” Continental Baking Co.’s new enriched Vitamin 

B: bread, makes it an outstanding item on any sales counter. The 

package, designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, uses a bright red 

background, bold white lettering, and a tan and white border. 

Made from Earle processed flour, the bread is being marketed 
under the slogan “The Staff of Life.” 


12. These McKesson & Robbins gift boxes of Lucretia Vander- 
bilt toiletries make their contents visible from every angle 
through transparent covers of Eastman Acetate Sheet. The covers 
fit oval bases of set-up boxboard finished in colored fabric. The 
bottles in these packages are by Owens-Illinois; closures by Colt’s; 
compacts and lipstick holders by Scoville, and dusting powder 
boxes by Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufacturing Co. 


Are Your Men Longing for 
“Easy” Defense Money? 


Business in many lines is booming be- 
cause of defense orders, and a number of 
salesmen are becoming restless in their cur- 
rent jobs. Just over the horizon they see 
fat commissions, plush salaries with other 


companies. Why continue with the old 
firm, why not go after some of that defense 
money / 

Sales executives are going to have to 
meet this argument more and more fre- 
quently from now on. Or, they will lose 
good men. Howard F. Baer, head of A. S. 
Aloe Co., answers one of his salesmen who 
is tempted by “easy money” in the letter 
below. His reply contains ideas that 
should help you in a similar situation. 


“I don’t blame you for feeling perhaps 
a trifle impatient and maybe even some- 
what discouraged at your financial picture. 
You indicated that you made only $3,200 
last year, and after deducting the cost of 
your traveling expenses, you would have 
been better off to be in some other form 
of inside work. I can understand that the 
temptation to do just that thing must be 
particularly strong now in your highly in- 
dustrialized territory. I know that defense 
work goes on at a very great rate there 
and that there are a great many jobs at 
rather high rates of pay. I have no doubt 
that were you to look around seriously, you 
could get yourself a job whose net return 
to you would be more than you made last 
year, 

“It seems to me, however, that this is a 
very shortsighted way to look at your re- 
turns from the Aloe Co. If I thought that 
$3,200 were the limit of your earning abil- 
ity, I should think the only fair thing to 
do would be to advise you to get out of it 
just as fast as you can. I do not, how- 
ever, feel that the situation is anything like 
that. Far from it! When I look at the 
other men on the list of our sales force, 
at least half of whom are in territories 
just as tough as yours, I get quite another 
impression. 

“Let’s discuss that matter of territory 
just for a moment. It is perfectly true 
that in your area there are several dealers 
whose competition cannot be laughed at. 
They are pretty well financed and they are 
strong, and they are well known. It is un- 
likely that we would have any very great 
price advantage over them, and we are con- 
siderably farther away. They are, however, 
in essence only small surgical houses and 
they will never have the complete lines or 
the number of specialties that we contin- 
ually offer our men. 

“You did last year nearly $20,000 worth 
of business—your first year with us and, in 
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fact, in the industry. That isn’t a good 
volume, but it is a pretty good volume for 
a brand new man, and particularly when 
that new man is in a highly competitive 
territory where there are old-time, veteran, 
well-known salesmen. Last week you did 
over $2,000 which was, in one week, 10% 
of all the business that you did last year. 
I should be very much disappointed if you 
do not do $30,000 this year, and I should 
be disappointed if within two or three 
years you do not reach the $40,000 figure. 

“When you reach a figure of $35,000 or 
more I don’t think you can consider that 
your earnings are insignificant. I think 
you would be amazed and surprised to 
know the number of houses, and nice 
houses, that have been built on Aloe com- 
mission checks. I think you would be 
amazed at the number of men of real sub- 
stantial property that have worked for us 
and are still working for us, as salesmen. 

“It might be that opportunities for work 
in the industrial field will present them- 
selves that would be so fine you would be 
foolish not to take advantage of them. On 
the other hand, I think you should realize 
that this boom through which the country 
is going is not a permanent thing. Men 
will be let out just as rapidly as they are 
being taken on. 

“In this work, a men has an opportunity 
to build for himself a territory and the 
good will in that territory, which is likely 
to last as long as he lives. We can’t sell 
as much goods in a depression as we can 
in good times, but that good will belongs 
more to the salesman himself than it does 
to the house for whom he works, and it is 
a real, continuing asset that cannot be 
laughed aside. It cannot be built in one 
year, or two years, although a great deal 
can be accomplished in three or four. 

“I don’t know what else I can say to 
you except that I believe the possibilities 
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are there for substantial earnings, and that 
I believe there is a certain safety in conti- 
nuity of employment in this field. As 
Henry himself told you, we don’t want to 
stand in your way if there is a real, solid 
advancement coming to you, but we do 
want you to think very seriously before 
you leave your employment with us for 
something that may have little perma- 
nency.” 


This New Crop of Salesmen 
Is Keen to Make Good Now 


Authorities on salesmanship are sound- 
ing the warning to beware of letdowns in 
alertness in the present “‘sellers’ market.” 
It is a warning that cannot be repeated too 
often both to higher-ups and to men on 
the firing line. Therefore the following 
memorandum by J. H. Donahue, s.m. of 
Abbott Ball Co., Hartford, to his salesmen 
is especially timely. It is titled, “A New 
Crop of Competition,” and should be a 
galvanizer to the complacent. 


“One year to make good’ is the slogan 
of that new legion of salesmen replacing 
men who have been drafted. 

“Some of these new men are getting 
their first chance to sell. Others have been 
promoted to more lucrative territories. All 
will grasp every opportunity to entrench 
themselves by absorbing and applying sales 
helps ‘offered by their companies. 

“There’s a double-barreled challenge in 
that situation. Trust these new men to 
meet it with alacrity. Their organized 
knowledge will go far in making up for 
any lack of specialized experience. There- 
in lies the challenge to regular salesmen 
who may not be using all their resources 
of knowledge and skill. 

“Directly or indirectly we're all affected. 
Some of the newcomers will be selling for 
competitors. They represent product com- 
petition. 

“But there’s a personal competition ema- 
nating from the group as a whole. The 
experienced salesman, unless he’s willing 
to suffer by comparison in the eyes of the 
purchasing agent, will have to draw on all 
his reserves if he’s to match the enthusiasm 
and drive of these new men out to make 
a name for themselves. 

“If competition, as has been claimed, is 
the ‘life of trade,’ the stimulus of this new 
competition will be a life saver for those 
of us who may have been softened up by 
the ease of coasting along in a seller's 
market. . 

“None of us can afford that. We can 
avoid it by following the example of the 
new men and pitching into our work with 
renewed vigor.” 
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Philadelphia Electric Wins Ford 


Award for Sales Achievement 


(Continued from page 19) 


commercial applications of electricity, 
here, too, a definite program of cam- 
paign activities has proved helpful in 
focusing attention on specific items at 
the time of year when they can best be 
sold. For example, during a normal 
year, the department promotion sched- 
ule might well include a February 
Campaign on electric heating applica- 
tions, ventilation and air conditioning 
activities in the Spring, refrigeration 
in early Summer, and cooking and 
lighting in the Fall. The campaigns 
are run in cooperation with a group 
of interested manufacturers organized 
through membership in the Electrical 
Association of Philadelphia. 

Men in this retail group are paid a 
straight salary without commission, but 
various types of sales contests give the 
men opportunities to win bonuses and 
earn recognition for exceptional per- 
formance. 

New electric business added to the 
PE lines in 1940 from customers de- 
veloped by the retail sales department 
amounted to $1,358,000 of estimated 
annual revenue, involving the supply 
of more than 40,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours yearly. This is a peak figure 
for this department. 

Except that the salesmen need to be 
trained engineers and the customers 
are much larger, the Industrial Divi- 
sion of Philadelphia Electric operates 
on a basis parallel to that of the Com- 
mercial Division. It engages in pro- 
motional selling only, acting as a go- 
between with buyer and seller of the 
equipment. 

To cite but one instance of the work 
of this division, the Cooperative In- 
dustrial Lighting Activity of 1940 
produced the greatest results ever at- 
tained in this annual lighting cam- 
paign. As usual, it was conducted in 
conjunction with the Lighting Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Group of the 
Electrical Association, but in addition, 
the 1940 activity had the cooperation 
of local electrical contractors, The ac- 
tivity lasted three months and in that 
period 16,268 kilowatts of additional 
lighting load were added to company 
lines, while cooperating manufacturers 
reported the sale of $1,326,260 of 
lighting equipment in the relatively 
short campaign period. A better =P- 
preciation of the 1940 results may 
had by comparing them with the 1937 
activity when, in a similar period, 
4,840 kilowatts of new lighting load 
were added and $172,500 worth of 
lighting equipment sold by cooperat- 
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ing manufacturers. 

The Advertising Department of PE 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
operates much as an advertising agency 
serving all divisions of the organiza- 
tion. In addition to its standard 
functions, the advertising department 
operates a studio for the design and 
construction of showroom and window 
displays; a Home Economics Section 
specializing in electric cooking demon- 
strations ; and a Kitchen Planning Unit 
to aid home-makers in efficient kitchen 
layout. 

The bulk of PE’s advertising falls 
under two classifications: Merchandise 
advertising, which stresses the features 
and price of a particular appliance; and 
promotional advertising which is used 
to build acceptance for a particular use 
or application of electric service. 

During 1940 Philadelphia Electric 
participated in six cooperative promo- 
tional campaigns with members of the 
Electrical Association, campaigns on 
ventilating, air conditioning, commer- 
cial refrigeration, electrical equipment 
exhibit, industrial and commercial 
lighting, and the fluorescent lighting 
conference. 

Typical of these was the Spring 
drive on commercial electric refrigera- 


tion. bight member companies of the 
commercial division of the Association 
teamed up with PE for a six-weeks’ 


campaign, A selected list of about 
1,000 prospects was developed. Each 
received two mailings carrying the 
names of all sponsoring companies. 
A personal follow-up by salesmen of 
Philadelphia Electric was then made, 
and all leads developed were distrib- 
uted in rotation to cooperating mem- 
bers. (Leads distribution was also 
based upon the type of equipment 
handled by the various companies.) 
During the six-weeks’ drive 147 units 
were sold and installed and a substan- 
tial number of prospects were devel- 
oped for future closing. 


Because of space limitations, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has been able to pre- 
sent only a highly condensed summary 
of the more important phases of the 
management plan which has enabled 
Philadelphia Electric to build sales vol- 
ume to a new peak at less cost both to 
management and the public the com- 
pany serves. In an accomplishment 
of this character lies the perfect an- 
swer to critics of the American 
distribution system. All we need now 
is a much broader application of this 
efcient brand of management over 
the whole broad field of American in- 
dustry. Certainly compared with the 
problems a utility faces in analyzing 
its market, building its sales structure, 
and maintaining its public relations 
program, the problems of companies 
selling tires, tractors, toothpaste and 
turbines seem relatively simple. 
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GOING MUTUAL OCT. 1 


Pioneers in transocean 
flying as well as defense 


and 
BR 


ND’S PIONEER 
ADCAST STATION 


WFBR is not simply in Baltimore; it is of Baltimore—owned 
and operated by Baltimoreans in a distinctive ‘Baltimore man- 
ner.”” That’s why it’s accepted as a Baltimore institution—and 
that’s why your radio advertising on WFBR has extra “‘pull’’! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 
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Five Seconds to Sell 


The outdoor poster must do its work in 
five seconds—the average time during which 
a poster panel is visible to the passing 
motorist. To get full value from this 
poster, McCann-Erickson’s outdoor adver- 
tising department is now using the same 
pre-testing technique already employed for 
other media. 

Over a period of years the agency has 
developed a group of specialists in outdoor 
display, and has formulated a_ definite 
method of procedure in its creation and 
handling of the 24-sheet posters. 

Thirteen steps are involved in the prep- 
aration of a poster for one of McCann- 
Erickson’s clients—from the first germ of 
an idea to the final study of the poster's 
selling effect. 

First, a study of the suitability of the 
outdoor media for the particular client is 
made. Dozens of “gag” or miniature 
sketches are developed under the supervi- 
sion of Ed Graham. These are then sub- 
mitted to a conference of the agency's 
poster group, where the best ideas are 
selected for further development. The sur- 
vivors are then given to Paul Holder, 
outdoor art director, for fuller and more 
complete development. 

Careful research work is carried on by 
the art department in order to get authen- 
ticity and realism in all poster designs. 
Photographs of original models, etc., are 
carefully studied. The artist is then se- 
lected. He collects together the data 
already gathered, and makes a “compre- 
hensive,’ which is subject to revision and 
final approval. 

In order to get a realistic impression of 
how the finished poster will look on loca- 
tion, the comprehensive is photographed in 
color on a miniature set simulating an 
ordinary highway location, and put on a 
color slide. This permits checking for 
prompt grasp of the message, general visi- 
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bility, color values and 
lettering. 

The various designs are then taken into 
the field by trained investigators for a spe- 
cial pre-test, and are submitted to a cross- 
section of the motoring public in the 
vicinities where the posters will appear. 
This pre-evaluation method has helped to 
produce better posters, and McCann-Erick- 
son considers it a distinct forward step in 
outdoor advertising. 

Careful selection of location is made, 
and field men, directed by “Dick’’ Grahl, 
are sent out to make a detailed study of 
each location, taking photographs of the 
panels, analyzing neighborhoods, proximity 
of points of sale, flow of traffic, etc. A 
permanent file of this information is kept 
for each of the client's panels. 

Final step is the post-check. Ten days 
or so after the poster has been removed 
from the panels, reproductions of the poster 
and compstitive posters, of approximately 
equal size, are submitted to motorists— 
with all brand names and identifying sym- 
bols masked out. An analysis of the recog- 
nition and identification results provides 
useful information for future posters, both 
as to the attention value of the different 
des gns and also the effectiveness of the 
tie-up between design and product. 


No. 1 Ad Girl 


Beatrice Adams of the copy department 
of Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, was 
acclaimed advertising’s “woman of the 
year,” at the national convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America. Miss 
Adams won the Josephine Snapp silver 
trophy award of the Chicago Woman's 
Advertising Club for her newspaper, maga- 
zine and radio copy on three Gardner- 
advertised products, Ry-Krisp, irradiated 
Pet milk and Stokely fruits and vegetables. 
(She originated the now famous “Why 
doesn't someone tell her about Ry-Krisp?” 
slogan.) 


legibility of 


Field service report submitted by a McCann-Erickson field man. Potential locations 
are covered and rated, and full details submitted to the home office. 
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Gone Fishing 
Donovan-Armstrong, 


Philadelphia, will 
cease business on June 30. The partnership 
of H. M. Donovan and J. C. Armstrong, 
which was formed 30 years ago, has been 
an important factor in Philadelphia’s ad- 


vertising business. Included among some 
of their current accounts are the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia Milk Exchange, etc. But.now 
Mr. Donovan and Mr. Armstrong have de- 
cided that they want to retire, and go on 
their 30-year postponed “fishing trip.” 


Men and Jobs 


James F. Egan, of Lennen & Mitchell, 
N. Y., has been appointed vice-president 
and copy director of the agency. 

Kenneth H. MacQueen, formerly in 
charge of the Pontiac motor account with 
MacManus, John & Adams, is named head 
of the food department of that agency. 

John F. McCormick, new business direc- 
tor, and Ralph B. Cooney, copy chief, are 
elected vice-presidents and Joseph Burland, 
media director, becomes comptroller of 
Kelly-Nason, New York. 

Harry G. Michaels joins L. E. McGivena, 
N. Y., as vice-president and account execu- 
tive. 

Edwin Wesiman, of Station WMCA, 
N. Y., joins Leon S. Golnick Associates, 
Baltimore, as assistant to the president. 

Howard W. Newton has been appointed 
as director of the copy department of J. M. 
Mathes, N. Y. 

B. A. Broughton and James C. Clawson 
have joined the staff of Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland. Both have been assigned 
to the Republic Steel account. 

Bruce Moran and Clayton Webb have 
established a business consultant organiza- 
tion in Atlanta under the firm name of 
Moran & Webb. 

Fred Jones, formerly publicity director 
of Young & Rubicam, Los Angeles, has 
joined Glasser-Gailey, also in L.A., as copy 
chief. 

W. R. Donaldson has been promoted to 
manager of Ward Wheelock, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding C. A. Pooler. 

Robert Merrick has joined J. Walter 
Thompson, and will leave soon to become 
Brazilian director of the agency, supervis- 
ing the Sao Paula and Rio de Janeiro 
offices. 

Walter A. Jensen, sales promotion direc- 
tor, Brown & Thomas, N. Y., has been 
named assistant to the president. Thomas 
F. Hughes, research director, and Samuel 
Dalsimer, account executive, have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents. 


Account Appointments 


To: Cary-Ainsworth, Des Moines, six 
new accounts including Chamberlain Sales 
Corp. (hand lotion) ; New Method Equip- 
ment Co.; Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. (Des 
Moines) ; Guardswell Paint Manufacturing 
Co.; Tidy -House Products; Gibbs-Cook 
Tractor ‘Co. 

To: Ward Wheelock, Philadelphia, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet’s new soapless deter- 
gent, “Vel”. . . . Stockton-West-Burkhart, 
Cincinnati, the Streitman Biscuit Co., a 
division of the United Biscuit Co. of 
America. 

To: Brown & Thomas, N. Y., Golan 
Wines. . John G. Shaw, Chicago, 
Howard Aircraft Corp. . . L. E. Me- 
Givena, N. Y., Joseph P. Day & Co., real 
estate firm. 

To: Federal Advertising Agency, the 
Emark Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
and Edison-Splitdorf Co. 
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IS YOUR PACKAGE HER PET PEEVE? 


Maybe Mrs. Consumer likes the way your product is packaged. If so, you’re in. Then again, and 
unbeknownst to you, she might be nursing a packaging grievance you never even dreamed of —and 
is that hurting sales of your product? In either case it will pay you to find out. 
A Ross Federal study on packaging, reported in recent issues of Sales Management,* is a 
striking example of how modern marketing reseach can uncover sales information of vital 
importance. 
Whether you sell food or farm supplies—advertising space or agency service, what the con- 
sumer thinks is what you must know. In these days of rapidly shifting markets consumer research 
is more necessary than ever before. 
Ross Federal, one of America’s great research organizations, stands ready to work for you in 


one market or many. Have you discussed your marketing problems with a Ross Federal man lately? 


* Any of Ross Federal's offices will be glad to send you a reprint of this study, which appeared 
as a three-part article in the Feb. 15, Mar. 1, and Mar. 15 issues of Sales Management, 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 


Boston NewHaven Albany Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati Washington Charlotte Memphis Atlanta New Orleans Detroit 
Chicago Milwaukee Minneapolis Des Moines KansasCity Indianapolis 
Omaha St. Louis Dallas Oklahoma City Los Angeles San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Salt Lake City Denver 


Farm Women’s Forum 


When the farm housewite and rural 
womenfolk in general get abroad they are 
much like their more urban sisters. Al- 
though demanding farm routines usually 
keep them closer “to home” despite mod- 
etm conveniences, they are increasingly ex- 
cellent customers for a host of nationally 
advertised commodities when opportunity 
presents itself. Much of the sales ammuni- 
tion of the manufacturer and retailer 
misses them unless it is carefully and di- 
rectly aimed to keep in time with their buy- 
ing habits. Infrequent shopping tours in 
the larger centers where goods are dis- 
played make it less likely that the farmers’ 
wives and daughters will be made instantly 
aware of new offerings on the market, and 
their urge to buy specific brands may be 
less persistently stimulated than is the case 
with city women. 

The farm housewife is a hungry reader 
of national magazines and their tempting 
advertising of goods she: would like to 
possess. She is even more home-centered 
than the average city housewife. Adver- 
tisers who will go to her, and go with 
real values, appreciating her particular 
needs and demands, will find intelligent 
and willing buyers. 

This has been the experience of sponsors 
of an idea for developing the rural and 
small-town market in California—an idea 
originated in 1930 by Wheaton Brewer, 
advertising head of Pacific Rural Press, 
which has long emerged from the class 
marked ‘“‘experimental’’ and graduated to 
“tried and true.”’ 

““Homecraft Institute’ is a dramatized 
continuity built around homemaking in all 
its aspects, very like the homemaking pe- 
riods on the air, but “in the flesh,” so to 
speak, and on the spot. Along with Pacific 
Rural Press’ Home Economist, Pauline Ed- 
wards, it moves right into the farm district 
or small town, meets farm wives (and 
daughters and grandmothers) in person, 
and conducts home-making forums in which 
women participate, exchanging their own 
ideas as well as absorbing new ones. 

As Mr. Brewer explains the inception 
of the idea, which has appealed to a suc- 
cession of national advertisers many of 
whom are listed as continuous sponsors for 
the ten years of its duration, it grew out 
of the realization that there is a community 
of interest between the small country news- 
paper and such a farm newspaper as the 
Pacific Rural Press. For 84 years this farm 


publication has been going every cther 
week to about three and a half out of each 
five occupied farms in its area, a gross cir- 
culation of approximately 90,000. 


Says Mr. Brewer: “In small cities of 
rural areas are many persons whose inter- 
ests and business are directly involved with 
farm people, and who advertise in their 
local newspapers. To hook up sales pro- 
motion values of national advertisers who 
used Pacific Rural Press with sales efforts 
of retail merchants selling farm and small 
city fields, Homecraft Institute was 
evolved.” 

Homecraft Institute’s three-day confer- 
ences on modern homemaking methods, are 
staged under the joint auspices of Pacific 
Rural Press and local newspapers in 26 
important agricultural cities annually— 
more than 100 different places in Califor- 
nia in the last ten vears. 


2:00-4:30 p. m., usually on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The stage is set with 
a model household or some part of one: 
Kitchen, laundry, etc. Subjects of the con- 
ferences include foods, household equip- 
ment, kitchen supplies, building materials 
even methods of transportation, the tech 
niques of household economy; child care; 
methods of laundering, cooking, cleaning; 
color and design; house insulation for 
warmth and coolness, etc. 

Miss Edwards opens each session with 
informal, easy chat, almost like a hostess 
receiving her guests. She may tell of 
how she came there, her ‘“‘adventures’’ on 
the trip (mentioning the bus or other 
means of transportation by name, plus com- 
forts and advantages), then pose questions 
that are to be the subject of the afteznoon’s 
conference. Everything is made exertmely 
simple, practical, concrete, with the com- 
modities to be featured woven into the dis- 
cussion. Housewives attending are given 
every opportunity to participate individually 
and personally, not only by asking ques- 
tions but by contributing their own solu- 
tions of the problem under discussion. 
Each woman present is made to feel that 
she may pass on to her fellow homemakers 
the benefit of her own experiences in 
“homecraft’” and ideas of members of the 
audience are treated with respect and tact. 


In this segment of a typical Institute audience, ages range from nine to ninety, but 
all are rural women with an abiding interest in better home-making. 


National advertisers participating in the 
Homecraft Institutes through Pacific Rural 
Press receive promotion in the local news- 
paper as a part of this merchanding serv- 
ice. Pauline Edwards conducts the three 
sessions of the institute, to which all 
homemakers in the vicinity are invited as 
joint guests of the two media. Local mer- 
chants also participate directly through the 
local newspaper. Attendance is built up 
from the joint circulation of Pacific Rural 
Press in that territory and the local spon- 
soring newspaper. 

During the conferences, the saics stories 
of a variety of products are told by the 
open forum method. They are usually held 
in the local theatre, high school auditorium, 
or a women’s clubhouse, and are called for 
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WAV E 5000 WATTS ¢ NBC 


FOR LOUISVILLE—Not China! 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 


“4 FREE G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


There is no repetition or sameness in 
the events. Different commodities, differ 
ent treatments, new ideas, are constantly 
presentea, ind each year current preoccupa- 
tions highlight the programs. A year ago, 
for instance, the ‘Consumers’ Clinic’ was 
featured, tying in with the emphasis on 
the ‘“‘consumer”’ angle. The subsequent 
series played up a “Kitchen Carnival’; 
while the current series (which at its con- 
clusion will have reached approximately 
30,000 farm and small town homemakers 
in California agricultural areas) is the “All- 
American Homemakers Institute,” in which 
all the featured products are of American 
manufacture and origin. 

All advertised goods are mentioned by 
name. 


The Homecraft Institutes have the dou- 
ble objective of increasing distribution in 
rural areas for the sponsoring products, 
and opening new outlets in the given local- 
ity. Part of Mrs. Edwards’ job is to pro- 
vide local distribution for the featured com- 
modities. This is accomplished by the 
creation of local demand through the insti- 
tutes, which is followed by the establish- 
ment of new outlets at those points. 
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Among the national advertisers who have 
been co-sponsors of the institutes for the 
ten years of its existence, are: Globe Mills, 
Holly cleanser and Babbitt lye; Union Oil 
Co., glass cleaner. Other established adver- 
tisers include Maytag Washing Machine 
Co.; Pacific Lumber Co., Palco Wool for 
insulation; California Prune and Apricot 


Growers; Lily Mills, with yarns and 
threads; Clabber Girl baking powder; 
Ghirardelli Chocolate; Clorox Chemical 


Co.;: Motor Wheel (DuoTherm heaters). 


Radio News 


Mutual issues a “White Paper,” for- 
mally defending the new FCC rules, in 
reply to a recent booklet by CBS, which 
at this writing has been the most formal 
attack on them. NAB reproduces 
negative comments of certain senators on 
the FCC action. But otherwise the 
fight on the rules quieted down consider- 
ably this month. . . . CBS and NBC acted 
to dispose of their talent bureaus, respec- 
tively to Music Corp. of America and to 
William Morris Agency. Talks be- 
tween the big networks and ASCAP were 
continuing. 

* * # 


The FCC, however, made news by re- 
porting that time sales of the broadcasting 
industry in 1940 rose 19% to $154,823,- 
787, and operating profit increased 39% 

The networks had a total sale of net- 
work time of $73,789,011. National and 
regional non-network time sales, said the 
FCC, totaled $37,140,444 in 1940, and 
local time sales, $44,756,792. The 31 
managed and operated stations of the net- 
works had total broadcast revenues of 
about $17,000,000, expenses of more than 
$11,000,000, and broadcast service income 
of about $5,600,000. The 734 other sta- 
tions had total broadcast revenues of 
$90,600,000, expenses of more than $71,- 
000,000, and broadcast service income of 
more than $19,000,000. A total of 
187 of the 765 stations covered lost money 


last year. There were 457 network 
and 308 non-network stations. 
The American Network, Inc., frequency 


modulation web, signed its first contract 
for sponsored programs. Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. will broadcast news seven times a 
week over W39B, Mount Washington, 
N. H., and W43B, Boston. . . . FM 
Broadcasters, Inc., replies to rumors that 
frequency modulation has been “hardest 
hit,” among branches of the broadcasting 
industry, “by curtailment of aluminum and 
other vital metals.” Recent applica- 
tions for FM stations include the Oakland 
Tribune and Station WEVD, New York. 


Some 30,000 FM receivers are now 
said to be in use. 

National Ressiieeailias! Co. will open in 
Radio City, New York, in the Fall, two 
more audience-type studios, each seating 
450 persons. CBS adds Haiti and 
Honduras to its long-wave network to Latin 
America, which now embraces all 20 re- 
publics, and sixty-six stations. . . . FCC 
authorizes power increases to 10,000 watts 
day and night for WQXR, New York, and 
to 1,000 watts for WGNY, Newburgh, 


N. Y., daytime only WINS, New 
York, moves to new studios in anticipation 
of new 50,000-watt power. KOB, 
Albuquerque, Blue network affiliate, goes 


to 50,000 watts. 

Bill Wiseman is named promotion man- 
ager of WOW, Omaha, succeeding Howard 
O. Peterson, now local sales and research 
manager. C. E. Midgley, business 
manager, radio department of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, joins CBS on 
June 30 as sales service manager. 

A. Lewis King, who formerly operated 2 a 
radio advertising agency, is now with the 
sales staff of WNEW, New York. 

. se 

Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting 
supplements its regular monthly reports to 
subscribers with a new chart manual to 
provide them with statistical data on their 
own programs and identical data on all 
other programs aired at the same time. 

* * # 
Wash., appoints 
as national repre- 


KFRO, 
Howard H. 
sentative. 


Longview, 
Wilson Co. 


Business Paper News 

Gross revenue for 1940 advertising, re- 
ported by 131 member publications of 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., was 
$20,132,367, as compared with $18,640,078 
reported by 134 ABP papers in 1939. A 
total of 73,435 pages originated with agen- 


cies in 1940, as against 65,306 from 
agencies in 1939. 
S. B. Williams, editor of Electrical 


World, has been elected chairman of the 
New York Business Paper Editors. 
Francis deN. Schroeder has been named 
editor of Interiors, New York, formerly 
the Interior Decorator. 
‘spat 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, a division of 
F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, introduces 
Sweet's Catalog File for Builders, which 
lists manufacturers serving the house and 
light construction markets. . American 
Roofer, New York, changes its name to 
American Roofer and Siding Contractor. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. appoints 
John Abbink as publisher of the company’s 
construction magazines, Engineering News 
Record and Construction Methods. Mr.: Ab- 
bink retains his position as president of 
Business Publishers International Corp., 
McG-H subsidiary, 


Newspaper News 

A lot, it is expected, will be said about 
America’s free press during National News- 
paper Week, which will be observed this 
year October 1-8, under the supervision of 
the Newspaper Association Managers. 


William N. Hardy, Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association, Harrisburg, 


is chairman. 
* * * 


R. Kent Hanson has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Philadelphia 


J. Ba— 


"! like all four of 
these copy ap- 
peals, but let's be 


sure. We'll test 
all the ads in the 
same issue of 


ADVERTISING CO. 

A service agency comprising re- 
search, advisory, creative, and 
production departments, serving 
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Evening Ledger. Formerly an executive 
with the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, he has 
recently been retail advertising manager of 
the Ledger. 
a ee 
The Philadelphia Inquirer runs a four- 
page color insert in Time, of June 9, to 
describe its editorial, advertising and cir- 
culation gains of the last decade. 
+ - es 
Roy A. Brown, publisher of the San 
Rafael, Cal., Independent, is elected presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast division, Bureau 
of Advertising. 
oe 30 
Under John A. Finneran, from J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., King Features Syndicate 
forms a division to create and sell comic 


strip advertising—color and black and 
white, comic page and run-of-paper—to 
national and local advertisers. Mr. Fin- 
neran formerly was classified advertising 
manager of the New York Journal- 
American. 


ae Sa 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., 
offers cash prizes totaling $100 to national 
advertisers and agencies for the three pho- 
tographs “used most effectively in adver- 
tising,”” in the first six months of 1941. 
* * #* 
Advertising Research Foundation is 
tackling newspapers in larger cities in the 


Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading, 
now completing its second year. No. 36 
in the series, just completed, is on the 
Milwaukee Journal, circulation of which is 
251,373. Several other larger newspapers 
on which field work has been completed 
are the Atlanta Journal, Houston Chron- 
icle, Nashville Banner and New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 
* * * 


The Continuing Study continues to be a 
topic before newspaper, marketing and 
other conventions. It will be dis- 
cussed at the 22nd annual convention of 
the Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers, at Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, June 23-26. Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and Milwaukee Sentinel will provide 
entertainment there. Newspaper classified 
advertising executives from New York to 
Florida, Texas and California will speak. 
Elon G. Borton, recently elected chairman 
of the board of Advertising Federation of 
America, will discuss “Our Joint Respon- 
sibility.” 

a 

Detroit Free Press appoints Story, Brooks 
& Finley national advertising representa- 
tives, effective July 1. 

* * #* 

M. E. Bensignor, New York, has been 
named United States representative for El 
Diario, Buenos Aires. 


sT.tLovul 


a like the Lennox in 
St. Louis, too. Here in a handy 
downtown location, you'll 
find cheery, comfortable sur- 
roundings . . . sleep-inviting 
beds, famous food and drink 
... everything to make your 
stay pleasant. 


All rooms are noiseproofed 
... have private bath, radio 
and guest-controlled air-con- 
ditioning. Rates: 50% of all 
rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double. 


ST at? 


HOTEL 


“Lennox 


9th & Washington «+ St. Louis, Mo 
Nearby Parkin 


yj and Garages 


WANANANAAAAANANAAAAANANNRY 


4 SALES UP! 7 


Move faster, beat out competition by shipping 
with RaiLway Express. We're swift, sure and 
economical. Low rates include pick-up and 
delivery within our regular vehicle limits in 
all cities and principal towns at no extra charge. 
And for super-speed use 3-mile-a-minute AIR 
EXPRESS. Just phone 


Z RAILWA EXPRESS 


AGENCY 


% 
¢ 
7 NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE L 
ANNANNANANNAAANANAAANAANAANSS 
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SALES CONTESTS 


COMPLETE PLANNING AND 
MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
for all types of contests and premium campaigns 


— High quality, nationally advertised merchan- 
dise. Write for sample catalogs. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bidg. Dayton, Ohio 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES! 


@ To design your sales presentation 
@ To personalize your statistics 
@ To animate your report 

@ To map your coverage 

@ To chart your survey 


Call THE CHARTMAKERS, Inc. 
202 East 44th Street, N.Y. Tel. MU 2-6143-4 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED +> ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Jewish Newspaper Group has been 


formed by the Jewish Daily Forward, Jew- ~ 


ish Journal and Daily News, and the 
Jewish Day, all of New York, to sell ad- 
vertisers on this market. Saul Flaum, 11 
East 44th Street, has been appointed 
national advertising representative. 

ae a 


Natt S. Getlin has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the New York Posz, 
and Harry Rosen, recently director of new 
business there, succeeds him as local adver- 
tising manager. 


Natt S. Getlin, new 
advertising manager 


of the N. Y. Post. 


Magazine News 


After more than 40 years of offering 
advertising agencies, and through them, 
advertisers, a cash discount of 2%, Curtis 
Publishing Co. will discontinue this prac- 
tice with the February, 1942, issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Country Gentleman. “It is 
our desire to avoid an increase in our card 
rates at this time,” says Curtis, in spite of 
“very substantial circulation surpluses over 
our rate bases. . . It seems advisable at 
this time to take the less drastic step and 
discontinue a discount not generally offered 
in the advertising field.” 


* * * 


O. J. Elder, president of Macfadden Pub- 
lications, informs advertisers in detail of 
the findings of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations in special audits of Liberty and 
True Story. The deductions on True Story, 
he shows, “range from approximately 
15,000 to approximately 210,000 copies 
per issue and average 76,697 for the 12- 
month period audited. The deductions on 
Liberty (U. S. edition) for the 14 issues 
affected ranged from approximately 39,000 
to approximately 90,000 copies and aver- 
aged for the 12-month period 21,185 
copies.” Virtually all of the deductions 
were due, the bureau said, to “unsold 
copies remaining in the hands of wholesale 
distributors.” . . . The new management 
of Macfadden, which took control March 1 
of this year, is sending checks to adver- 
tisers covering rebate adjustments. 

* * * 
Magazine Marketing Service, New York, 


devotes a promotion piece to the 39-year 
“consistency” of Bon Ami Co. in maga- 


zines. . Look boasts a gain of 40% 
in advertising revenue in 1941's second 
quarter. . . Creative Press, Inc., 11 East 


44th Street, New York, will introduce a 
monthly called Tomorrow with the Sep- 
tember issue. Eileen J. Garrett is editor; 
John F. Sullivan, advertising manager. 
Sigrid Undset, James Hilton, Jules Ro- 
mains and others will tell “what the future 
holds.” 


* * * 


Ralf Coykendall, advertising director, is 
elected vice-president of Cue Publishing 
Co., New York. Charles R. Abry 
joins the eastern advertising staff of Young 
America. . . . E. A. Fox, from Macfadden 
Women’s Group, joins the western adver- 
tising staff of True Story. 


a 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


§ ipeee are still a few copies available of 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S April 10 Survey 
of Buying Power in the paper edition at $1.00, 
the cloth-bound at $2.00. 


Going—Going—a;,, 
Os} 


GONE! 


Vv 

One of the officers of the Warner Brothers 

Company said in ordering three extra copies, 

“my regular subscription copy must not leave 

my desk — best survey you ever issued,” while 

a Gulf Oil Company subscriber writes, “we 

have found it of such interest and value that 

we would appreciate your sending us another 

copy. 

Among those ordering copies since publication date are: 
Northwestern Mutual Life (3 copies) National Lead Company (2 copies) 
Sears Roebuck & Company Fuller Brush Company 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. (2 copies) 
Columbia Mills (25 copies) Traub Mfg. Co. (2 copies) 
Associated Advertising Agency Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Baldwin Piano Co. J. M. Mathes Co. 
Compton Advertising, Inc. Hammond Instrument Co. 
Philco Lawrence G. Gumbinner Agency 
New England Mutual Life Paraffine Companies 
Shell Oil Co. Merck & Co. (3 copies) 
Prudential Insurance Co. Biow Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. Sinclair Refining Co. 
Simmons Co. (2 copies) National Brewing Co. 
Helena Rubenstein National Tube Co. 


Order the Survey of Buying Power from 


Circulation Department 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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OWE OF THE FAMOUS HAWAIIAN Aopy 
pm 4 <$ eR. 


COMBINE BUSINESS 


WITH 


It’s simple to mix 
work and play while enjoying a 
vacation if you choose “New York’s 
friendly hotel.” Just for example, at The 
Lexington you can entertain your busi- 
ness associates as hospitably as though 
you were on a trip to Honolulu...in the 
famous Hawaiian Room, of course! So, 
this year take your annual holiday in 
New York City and 
bring your family. 
Rates for double YOUR 
rooms start from $5. | VACATION CITY 


Mitel Lerindlen 


Charles E. Rochester, V. P. & Mng. Dir. 


MAKE NEW YORK 


e Noted as the residence 
of celebrated personages 
and the scene of interna- 
tionally important events @ 
Convenient to all Govern- 
ment Departments and other 
points of interest in the 
Nation’s Capital e World- 
famous food e Exclusive 
Men's Bar e Coffee Shop 
e Gay Cocktail Lounge 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
521 Fifth Avenue 77 W. Washington St. 
MU 6-2386 STA 5864 


valerie PL iat 


The 4 (¢ MAUMI(CHEA 


i AYFLOWER 


WASHINGTON, D 
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PLEASURE Here! 
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f | Booklets reviewed below are free unless 


| otherwise specified, and available either 
| through this office or direct from the 
|publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
| booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
|The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
| Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Survey of Surveys 


Once again this department is swamped 
by a flood of surveys, studies and promo- 
tion books from all over the country. In 
their diverse ways they are all good, all 
chock full of valuable market information. 
Space, unfortunately, is lacking to discuss 
them in detail. Therefore we are regret- 
fully compelled to list them briefly as fol- 
lows. So terse a mention is by no means 
|an indication of their worth. 


“Information About St. Louis, combined 
| with Standard Market Data,’ St. Louis 
| Post-Dispatch. Requests to George Bur- 


| bach, advertising manager. 


“Market Survey of Domestic Refrigera- 
| tion,” Curtis Publishing Co. Requests to 
|Donald M. Hobart, manager, division of 
| commercial research, Curtis Publishing Co., 
| Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


"Stars for Advertisers to Steer By,’ con- 
| tains results of a Ross Federal survey 
|among Northern California banking, bond 
and brokerage executives to determine 
their reading habits. Published by the San 
| Francisco Examiner. Copies available from 
| any office of the Rodney E. Boone Organ- 
|ization, or from L. C. Boone, of the 
| Examiner. 

‘Made in Canton,” a study of the Can- 
ton, Ohio, market produced for the Canton 
Repository by Story, Brooks & Finlay, Inc., 
that paper’s national representatives. Copies 
|from their offices in New York, Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, or from Joseph K. Vodrey, business 
| manager, Canton Repository. 


“How to Plan the Annual Report,” 
| recommendations based on a study of the 
| financial reports of more than 500 leading 
| business organizations, top executives and 
| advertising men; and the experience and 
| resources of paper makers of America. 
|Jssued by Marketing Research division of 
| Mead Corp. and available from it at 230 
| Park Avenue, New York. 
| 


| “The Men Who Never Heard of Orange 

Juice,” is the story of Sunkist and the Cali- 
| fornia citrus industry. Requests to Robert 
| Fuoss, Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
| Square, Philadelphia. 


| “Industrial Survey of Miami, Florida,” is 
| published by the Miami Chamber of Com- 
|merce. Requests to Ralph K. Bishop, di- 
| sects of public relations, Miami Chamber 
of Commerce. 


“Notes on Linage”’ presents the “record 
of Newsweek's advertising progress’ in 
1940. Copies obtainable from A. V. An- 
| derson, advertising manager, Newsweek, 
| Broadway and 42nd Street, New York. 


"The Change to Plastics’ is the title of 
a folder on 12 case histories in which plas- 
tics have been used in making items for- 
merly made of other materials. Copies frora 
W. D. Haylon, advertising manager, plas- 
tics department, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


“The Family Favorite’ is a study of the 
Los Angeles market and the newspapers 
in that territory. Requests to market re 
search division, Los Angeles Examiner, Los 
Angeles. 

“Thirty-seven Plans for Getting and 
Holding Customers with Autopoint’ in- 
cludes such subjects as “the prospect-locator, 
the inactive account reviver, mailing list 
builder” and 34 others. Requests to Auto- 
point Co., Chicago. 


“The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale’ discusses the measurement of men 
for merit. The booklet explains one meth- 
od of aptitude testing of employes—a sub- 
ject of great and increasing interest. In- 
quiries to Doncaster G. Humm Personnel 
Service, 1203 Commercial Exchange Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, 


"Summary of Business Conditions in 
Metropolitan Oakland” and tables showing 
national defense activity in this area have 
been issued by the Oakland, Cal., Chamber 
of Commerce. Address inquiries to David 
A. Silverman, manager, research and statis- 
tical department. 


“The Second Pittsburgh Home Inventory’ 
gives brand information on groceries, toilet- 
ries, home appliances, autos, tires, gas and 
motor oil buying habits as revealed by 
Pittsburgh housewives. Requests to D. A. 
Sullivan, Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 


"Seeing Is Believing” is the title of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s promotion on three 
of its paper brands. ‘“‘High-cost printing 
paper results at the price of ordinary print- 
ing paper’ is the subtitle. The booklet is 
filled with illustrations both in color and b. 
& w. all printed on ‘“Trufect,’’ “Kimfect”’ 
and ‘“‘Multifect’’ papers. Requests to pro- 
motion department, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
122 East 42nd Street, New York. 


"Tell It to Tompkins’ is the story in 
fictional form of the Small Town Market, 
where Harry Tompkins, a year-round wage- 
earner, is currently enjoying fat pay en- 
velopes. The small town is called ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s permanent market” because while 
booms never soar to dizzy heights there, 
depressions don’t plunge downward as far 
as in larger cities. Address requests to 
Charles D. Lamade, Grit Publishing Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


1941 Yearbook’ describes what's hap- 
pened to Los Angeles in the last ten years, 
compares the newspapers there, gives ad- 
vertising linage, and a wealth of other facts 
about the market. Write the promotion de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Times. 


“How and Where the Defense Millions 
Are Being Spent in the New Orleans Area’ 
is the long title of a small folder pub- 
lished by the Times-Picayune. It contains 
interesting figures, especially on retail sales. 
Inquiries to the T-P promotion department, 
New Orleans. 


“How to Step Up Your Advertising Ma- 
terial and Save Money,’ just published by 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., is a 36- 
page guide and manual to sales and adver- 
tising men interested in the use of full 
color reproductions in their business. A 
section shows how to lay out consumer 
folders and gives the many kinds of folds 
and sizes. Illustrated in full color, it should 
be a useful tool. Requests to the promo- 
tion department of the company at its plant 
in Rochester, N. Y., or in San Francisco. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
AND SUPPLIES 

Cash Basis Only. Remittance 

Must Accompany Order. Classified 

Rates: 50c a line of seven words, 

minimum $3.00. No display. 


INTERCITY RESIDENCE SERVICE 


MOVING TO ANOTHER CITY? THIS INTER- 
city service assists in locating most preferable 
apartments, dwellings and offices for executives and 
professional men and women. Associates in key 
cities. We believe you will appreciate latitude and 
convenience of our procedure. Inquiries with _— 
detailed requirements invited. THE EXECUTIVE 
BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. 
This thoroughly organized 
31 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present position 
protected. If you salary has been $2,500 or more, 
send only name and address for details. R. W. 


BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$2,500 to $25,000. 


advertising service of 


EXECUTIVES $2,400 — $25,000 — This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only fot 


details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SALES MANAGER 

Long established manufacturer (Rated Bil) of 
Leather Goods, Signs and Advertising Specialties 
needs a man experienced in selling, training and 
handling Specialty Salesmen. Correspodence and 
interview confidential. Box 783, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 


Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


LEADING MANUFACTURER OF A NATION- 
ALLY ESTABLISHED LINE OF SOUND PRO.- 
et EQUIPMENT EXTENSIVELY USED IN 

HE FIELDS OF SALES TRAINING AND SALES 
PROMOTION HAS OPENING FOR ONE HIGH 
CLASS REPRESENTATIVE. PREFERENCE WILI 
BE GIVEN TO MAN BETWEEN AGES OF 30 
AND 40 WITH ADVERTISING OR SALES PRO- 
MOTION BACKGROUND AND CAPABILITY TO 
EARN $5,000.00 OR MORE ANNUALLY. THE 
OPEN TERRITORY COMPRISES THE CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA. : 


OCCUPATION AND ENCLOSE A PHOTOGRAPH 
AND REFERENCES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Box 782, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Ss ALES CA RTOONS 


MERRELL FEATURES specialize in 
creative cartoons for Sales Contests, 
House Organs and Cartoon 
Send for samples of our 


monthly service. MERRELL FEATURES, 


Advertisers in This Issue 


Page 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 23 
The Associated Business Papers... .44-45 
The Chartmakers, Inc............... 62 
Chevrolet Motor Division....2nd Cover 
Chicago Tribune ............. ith Cover 
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Ladies’ Home Journal .............. 17 
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Los Angeles Times ................ 8 
Memphis Press-Scimitar ............ j 
Milwaukee Journal ................ 3 


Page 
Modern Magazines ...............¢. 32 
Morgan Advertising Co.............. 61 
National Broadcasting Co........... 7 
The New York Times............... 9 
The Daily Oklahoman and Times.... 29 
The Pittsburgh Press............... 5 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph arawis sede 43 
The Progressive Grocer ............ 49 
Railway Express Agency ........... 62 
Ross Federal Research Corp......... 59 
senes. Loti. Dees. og. ccs. See 62 
Saturday Evening Post ............. 37 
Schenectady Gazette ............... 61 
Schenley Distillers Corp. ........... 10 
Successful Farming .......... 3rd Cover 
This Week Magazine .............. 1 
Dee Bree TOR 5055 iv nacuaed aus 39 
United Service Organizations ........ 51 
WFBR (Baltimore) .............. 97 


WJR(Detroit)—WGAR(Cleveland) 11 


Although the editors endeavor to make t 


sary last-minute revisions may result in 


his list complete and accurate, neces- 


occasional omissions or other errors. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


original, 
Sales Bulletins, 
Advertising Strips. 
“SALES PEPPER-UPPERS”’ 
318 W. 


Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


SALES — For Sale 


| 
| 
] 
/ 
Sales manager—skilled merchandiser in national | 
markets. 300% profit increase, new uses and 
new markets is his record with one manufac- 
turer. He is resourcetul, cooperative, tenacious 
and profit-minded. A man of action who wears 
well. Box 779, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 


EXERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE 


Seeks substantial permanent connection where ability 
and performance determine advancement. Initial 
remuneration reasonable. 14 years sales manage- 
ment hiring training salesmen, establishing distrib- | 
utors and sub-licensees. Have first-hand knowledge | 
major markets in U. S. and Canada. Highest refer- 
ences. Willing to reside anywhere. Age 40; mar- 
ried; Gentile. Box 781, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SALES POWER 


Persuasively aggressive, business producing sales ex- 
ecutive experienced in industrial, wholesale and 
retail dealer sales and advertising, seeks a new out- 
let for dynamic sales ability. Age 40: Christian, 
competent executive prefers an opportunity where 
doing the job and training salesmen is more im- 
portant than routine desk work. Write to Philip 
Salisbury, General Manager, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, for information 
about this executive. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 10c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 


monial letters, orders, etc. 


For office duplication, often costs less than typing 


| or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broaday; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


Bound Volumes 
1941 Survey of 
Buying Power 

$2.00 


Limited Edition — Order 
Your Copy Today 


1941 
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DVERTISING AS A TAX SOURCE: The annual 
report of General Foods Corp. contains material 
too significant to allow to pass as merely part of 

a stockholders’ report. In a novel question and answer 
section, based upon an investigation made among GF 
stockholders to ascertain what questions they wished 
answered about their business, appears this pertinent ques- 
tion: “What are we doing to entrench ourselves with con- 
sumers?” To this Clarence Francis, president, replies: 

“Moderate prices—in 1940 our prices were 37% lower than 
in 1929, whereas food prices generally were 27% lower. Rigid 
quality controls—beginning with the formulae and raw materials 
and continuing through every step of production and distribution. 
Information for consumers—scrupulously prepared, in labeling, 
recipe material and advertising.” 

Another stockholder question runs “Is our advertising 
worth what it costs?” To this Mr, Francis replies: 

“We certainly think it is! Our sales prove it. If there were a 
cheaper substitute for advertising, believe us, we'd use it.” 

These data, brief as they are, contain much by way of 
guidance, not only under the conditions of 1940 but under 
those of 1941 and the years which lie ahead, especially 
when the defense-war period comes to its close. When a 
great business, which extensively uses national advertising 
for its nationally branded products, finds it possible to 
reduce prices 37% below those of 1929, whereas food 
prices as a whole were only 27% lower, there is material 
for serious thought on the part of legislators and con- 
sumers. This becomes all the more significant when the 
head of a company accomplishing this amazing result 
credits advertising with having performed an important 
selling function and states that he knows of no cheaper 
substitute for advertising. 

Within recent weeks there have been rumblings and 
rumors about an excise tax on advertising. The advocates 
of such a proposal have not as yet come out far into the 
open. Before doing so, we urge them to take careful 
counsel because, in our judgment, there is one axiom about 
taxation which is fundamental to the consumers and, there- 
fore, to the vote seekers: The principle that whereas 
graduated taxes on income and excise taxes on certain 
commodities (preferably in the form of retail sales taxes) 
represent normal channels when money must be raised 
even at great sacrifice to the American people, no tax of 
an excise nature should be imposed which in fact increases 
the cost of the process of distribution. 
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Advertising is obviously part of selling cost. Taxing 
selling cost can in the last analysis deliver no additional 
value to the public, but when such costs are pyramided 
through the whole chain of distribution, meaning through 
normal wholesaler and retailer mark-ups, the ultimate plus 
cost to the public is not at all representative of the revenue 
actually accruing to the government. Moreover, taxes on 
the distribution process necessarily endanger normal con- 
sumption and employment volumes without any corres- 
ponding gain elsewhere. 


. + 
E-DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH A REALITY: 
Speaking before the Sales Managers Bureau, St. 
Louis, early this month, Clifford L. Fitzgerald, 

vice-president of Sherman K. Ellis and Co., took as his 

topic “Will the ‘Forgotten Man’ Forget You?’ We quote: 


“Nine years ago the ‘Forgotten Man’ was a man in the lower 
income brackets—with a low standard of living—who had lost 
his job and could not get it back. He symbolized the head of 15 
million American families. 

“We bumped along from emergency to emergency—from expe- 
riment to experiment in widely swinging cycles. But under all, 
one policy held on—the re-distribution of wealth. Today, the 
‘Forgotten Man’ is in the driver's seat. 

“Here’s some proof of this re-allocation of spending power— 
this changed market: National income is greater today than it 
was in 1929. March, 1941, is up $200,000,000 over March, 1929. 
Despite this increase in wealth in the country, there are only half 
as many people making $5,000 a year or more as in 1929. And 
in addition to this, 700,000 families have dropped below the 
$3,000 to $5,000 dollar bracket. 

“Where 7s the money, then? Where is this greater wealth? 
Who has it? It is in the $1,000 a year to $3,000 a year income 
bracket. For this bracket has been swelled to a total of 20,000,- 
000 families—5,000,000 greater than in 1929. 

With the President’s new requests for war plans totaling 3% 
billion dollars, the defense outlay will near the 45 billion mark. 
Yes, 45 billion dollars is a staggering sum of money. And many 
sales managers are rushing their salesmen to the cities where these 
contracts are being received. It’s a ‘hot’ opportunity while it 
lasts. But I'd like you also to look beyond this spending. For 
when this government spending settles down, you will find that 
the EFFECT of this spending is much more important than the 
dollars spent—that the EFFECT of this spending plus definite 
social and economic changes in the last nine years are cutting a 
new pattern for the distribution of money. 

“This new re-distribut‘on of wealth, or re-distribution of spend- 
ing, or re-distribution of selling opportunity—whatever you wish 
to call it . . . is TODAY’S opportunity for the future.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald's observations coincide with ours. The 
markets of today and tomorrow are of supersize. Para- © 
doxical as it might seem to some, this new trend means 
the largest markets of all time for nationally distributed, 
nationally branded and nationally advertised merchandise 
that has substantially universal appeal. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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You can book more volume 

at lower cost with the Tribune 

Half-throttle selling misses out in a full-throttle mar- 

ket. Is your Chicago drive powered to win you a full 
share of Chicago’s expanding volume? 

You step up your promotion in line with buying 
momentum in Chicago when you build your program 
around the Tribune. With over 1,000,000 net paid, 
every day. of the week, the Tribune is the one medium 
which has the volume of circulation you need to 
capitalize today’s opportunities to the full. 

On weekdays the Tribune . . . at one low cost... 

delivers from 590,000 to 630,000 more total daily 
circulation than other Chicago daily newspapers 
and on Sunday from 270,000 to 730,000 more than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers deliver. 
“ss With the Tribune you apply balanced, marketwide 
sales pressure thruout metropolitan Chicago. You 
get 450,000 more daily circulation in Chicago and 
suburbs than other Chicago daily newspapers de- 
liver—more than any two other Chicago daily news- 
papers combined. 

And on Sunday the Tribune delivers in metro- 
politan Chicago from 385,000 to 460,000 more than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers—more than the 
two other Chicago Sunday newspapers combined. 

No matter which income group you sell to, the 
Tribune delivers more of your prospects than any 


other Chicago newspaper. In addition, it reaches 


IS YOUR CHICAGO SALES DRIVE UNDER-POWERED? 


hundreds of thousands of other prospects in the ad- 
jacent territory. 

When your advertising runs in the Tribune, you 
reach Chicago thru the medium from which it is 
accustomed to buy in greater volume than from any 
other medium in this market. This fact is proved 
by Chicago retailers wholast year placed in the Tribune 
67% more advertising than they placed in any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

It is proved by general advertisers who last year 
placed in the Tribune 52% more advertising than 
they placed in any other Chicago newspaper. 


“a When you can have more, why take less? Why pass 


up the extra volume which easily can be yours when 
the Tribune can give you the power which enables 
you to sell more at lower cost per unit sold? Tribune 
rates per 100,000 circulation are among America’s 
lowest. 

Ask a Tribune representative or your advertising 
counsel to help you plan a program built around the 
Tribune which can develop your greater opportunities 
here to the full. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE LEAD IN ADVERTISING 
LINAGE OVER NEXT CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


